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To our P Patrons. 
WHEN ORDERING BOOKS OR 
GOODS OF ANY KIND, PLEASE 
STATE THAT YoU SAW THEM 


ADVERTISED IN THE “ NEW- 
ENGLAND” OR “ NATIONAL.” 


AMERICAN CEREALS, 


PUD 


Steam Cooked, 


White Wheat, 
Oat Meal, 
Barley Food. 
wm PURE, NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL. 
THE CEREALS MFG. CO., 
109 22 BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOCAL. 
World of Song. * Gems of English Song. 
Wreath of Gems. * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Showeref Pearls. * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore's Irish Melodies. 


Quite mone Books of Bound Music, each with 
200 to 2g0 pages, Sheet Music size. Best collections 
of Songs, Duets; or Organ accompaniment. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album, * Pianoferte Gems. 
Home Circle, Vol. I. * Home Circle, Vol. II. 
Qrgan at Home, * Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAN Music.) (PIANO DUETS.) 


Piano (or n) wit to pages, 
with exceptionally good 


Price of the above Book, each $2.50, in boards; 
$3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt. 


School Music Books. S. S. Song Books. 


High School Choir, ($1.) * The Reward, (35 cts.) 
Wh il 


™ Either book mailed, post post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeki a thor- 
Classical or Scientific education. Its cation (within 
a — of Boston by rail) unites pa cultivating influence 
with the of > country 
moderate beral to len 
Saati and gratuities. Four courses of study “are 


of a pet Usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
course of four years for the of 
B.Ph. (The 

mer ot, Languages and Elect- 
of pt Enainecring course of three years for the degree 


IV. ATi 
Divinity Sc School) of three 


years for 
of B, 
h. 
Pror. CHARLES Fay, Sec’ 
College H 


$3: SAVED. Send to us and get a BINDER for 
Tux Journan. $1.25 at our $1.50 by 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
by Cos, is so will be 

ven every afternoon, with an oj uni practical 
plication in the Kindergarten 

With new Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities e — 5 greatly i 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of it ist wele 
that learning to read becomes a EP Gites It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and 


Sulphuret Oil of Rosen,” 


A_Wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 1 its 
effect. It eradicates, — by a — Rheumatic pains, 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, ak Throat Diseases. 

Sufferers do themselves positive wer by not giving 
this Remedy a ¢riad. Price 50 cents, and $3.00. 

Sa N. B.— An BNERGETIC AGENT WANTED IN EACH 
Town. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Prop’rs, 

104 tf (1) 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset St, Boston. (Batablished A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a h pre 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific . 
Copies of recent examination papers | be sent on appli- 
cation. (102 t . N. EAYR 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 
The Spring Term will commence Tuesday, March 13. For 


108 ¢ G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R 


‘Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 in ad- 
vance, quarterly. n Feb. For in- 
formation, address WN, Prin 


SILICATE. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

adopted | extensive last Six Years by the 

Boards o {Education i New ¥ York, Philadelphiay and and 
Citi owns, 

and Stationers ki (staple). N. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE » 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Taacuers. 107 88 
IN WANT OF SCHOOLS.—Many 
TEACHERS: country schools open about this time. 
in want of Teachers should a at once to the NEW 
En GLAND BUREAU OF ED ATION, 16 Haw 
Street, Boston. No is made for fu 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


OCUTION. MISS C, S. COLBY resumes in- 
struction in Voice 
Spec ion to defective oer —Jas. 
doch, Bast Baxter, and Faculty of 
Address: ao West Springfield street, Boston. 


FIVE CENTURIES) tn ‘rive ets 


Colleges, and general Prices: One copy, 25 ¢; 
co! 25— 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for all De awe Address 
y Mont. ts chool Vacanc 
Send Plan and A pplication Form. 
ULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Wa ter K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. 
Sch. Chatorvi Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


DIRECTO 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
A 61st open Sent. examinations 
Sept. the best in the country. 


resources, amo 
Classical, Selon tific, Biblical, School. For cata- 
logues address H. BuaGses, Prest. 8222 


UNIVERSITY. Tigh 
BGrs to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PAaTTEN. 
LLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 


WN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I 
Wednesday | in June; next 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


N Minn. Open te 
CARLETON the Presidet J. W. Strona, D.D. 


LLE Mo., for both sexes ; 


mail. | penses moderate ; climate vor unrivaled. soP™ 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, } 
dress the President, A. D. Surru, D.D., LL.D. 


N.H. Ad- 


COULECH OF AGRICUL 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


AL UNIVERSITY, 
a” LL.D., Regent. 


Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE Middlebury, ve For 
. address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randol N. Y. 


Well endowed, eam pleasant, and For 


catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. 82 az 


to 
twenty-one of Ss students received in all 


YLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
echastinell County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
fer College or for ientific ¥ 


| address Buny. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, M: 
logue, etc., address the Presiden I. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEG 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. 
address the President, Burns, D. 


Indianola, 
For cata- 
79 


or Catalogue and 
lars; address Prof Fav, a5 


Three ceurses of stud 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Presiden 
Foss, D.D., President. 


tific, 


GOppARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For entaloges address Hanry Priast, Principal. 22 


Principal East Greenwich, R. 63 22 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the ‘eelaing of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTrone. 66 zz 


MILITARY Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Marcas, Superintenden 56 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Went spans © in August, and closes in May. 


LAND HIGH SCHOO 
BLOCK ISLA R. I. 
incidentals, — in advance, quarter! 
The "Spring Tom = Na on onda Feb. 12, 1877. 
96 zz THUR W. BROWN, Principal. 


“MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


OF CITY OF NEW YORK, 
F and information 
Cc East 26th street. 


NNSYLVANIA, Medical 
‘or announcement apply te Dr. 
iladelphia. 


OF 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Dartmouth College. Address 


Prof. E. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Kwee- 
LAND, Secretary, Bost 


16 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
School of Civil Engineering, 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE. 
Address Prof. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct 


dents for Mass. Inst. of T 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
“echnology, and other Scien- 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


The oldest Semi 
Address Miss Anniz E. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
Young Ladies in the State. 
OHNSON, Principal. 


HAPPELL HILL Female Coll 
i Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., 


Chappell 


rest. 


EAN ACADEMY, Freakin, Mass. 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. gitf 


Accommodations 


Mass. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. 518 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. home School of 
tages. Address Cuarceas C. Principal. 4622 


of excellent advan- 


RS. JAMES MASON’ 
man Boarding and Der & 


and Ger- 
Young 


83 zz 


pe pa ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen, F. E. STRATTON, A.M., Princ. 


INSTITUTE, for You 

ORCESTER, MAS. 

of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
for Address Prof. 


WARTHMORE COLLEG 
E. Macttu, Prest., Swarthmore 


uuder care of F a 
oll., — Co., Pa. 


LADIES’ 
T Patronized 
A.M., 


est Lebanon, 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 

FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
containing terms, apply to 
Miss M. Hasxag Principal. 


106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACAD 
most thorough manner. 


Mess. by by 
College in the 
LL.D. 


ARRE Barr 


INSTITUTE, Mystic 
A pleasant home, with instruction 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN Gost SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address N. Camp, Principal. - 


PIERCE ACADEMY, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. ‘Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro, H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, ohnsbury, V 
has su advantages for for Classical 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 


PRINGFIELD COLL, INSTITUTE, 
Mass. For particulars address M. 


W SEMINARY, Eastham 
Complete in its a for Classical and 
study. Apply to Rev. |. M. HITON, Principal. 


EST NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Attan, West Newton, Mass. = 51 2z 


‘Providence, The most practical ol 


learning in the State. Send 10 cts. 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


M4*- see NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoo.t St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 


USETTS 
STA ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 
HODE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
Regular of Stady two and Advanced 
course years, 
Course for special classes of students. poroaby & for Circular 


or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


St4t= NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MASS. 


The will begin F 
ext term will begin Procipal. 


NORMAL 8CH 
For Both Sexes. BRIDG 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, 
For Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haaear, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
catalogues, etc., address 
a2 W. Dicxmson, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its oe 3 year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 


tions t thoroughly. Miss E. M..COE, Prin. 8122 
NORMAL, A AND 
hool. Three full 


Kind Trai 
Blementaty, English and Classical. 


teed Ki raining for Ladies commences 
ane Germany M Music, and without addi- 


or catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mes, A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Wethington, Frankiin 
County, Ohio. 87 az 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


\ 
4 
| 
| 
| D 
(I\HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
At 44 ORK, C street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, 
The different departmen indergarten, Preparatery, and 
| _ | 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu ; 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. School : 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “‘ Books wi ; 
4 T 
-> <- 
| 
Address Prof 
2 
| 
=" 
| 
| 
hoo 
First street, | 
Confessedl 
lege | New Englan 
Greene, Pri 
S 
SEMIN. 
| half the 
| Principal. 
| 
Prepares Bo 
Ss. Add (a 
q 
5 
. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 


DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 days. 
It being the only complete dew price work (only $2.50) 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
@1 cheaper than any other: everybody wanés it. One 
new Agent cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 Agents 


7. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 


of Twelve Lectures on Elocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


. These Lectures have been —— | pee for Teachers and 


chools; and embrace the 


most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these important 


THE PROF. MOSES 
College and Charts. 
ON THE 
SCIENCE & ART Students of Colleges, Academies, an 
o branches of Polite Culture. 
Elocution and Gesture. 


For terms address Pror, Mosgs T, Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


te Send quickly for proof of the above, of 
oficial eam and extra terms. HUBBARD 


BROTHER h Springfield, Mass. 
at claimed official and 
Caution. worthless books. Send for proof. 


100,000 AGENTS WAN TED. 

WORK FOR ALL, to the two t su ion- 
books of the year. ist. GENL. CUSTER’S COM- 
PLETE LIFE, e! tly is the most 
cinating Bi hy published in years. It contains a fu 
of all his Indian fights. 2a. The GREAT 
WEST AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a trip 
of over 15,000 miles by Genl. i; F. Rustinc, taken by order 
of the u S. Government, It is elegantly illustrated. A 
wonderful and exciting trip. PrickS VERY REASONABLE. 


Every one can make money 


8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


A DAY sure, made by Agents se’lin 
our Chromos, Crayons, and Re 


$10 lo $2 Motto, Scripture Test, Transparent, 


Picture, and Chromo Cards. 100 samples, worth $4.00, 
sent post-paid for 7%e. Illustrated Catalogue /ree. J. H. 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 103m 


ED } 10 packs of 50 
AGENTS WANTED) carte each; 30 
i ver, sen’ ‘urn 
One ‘Deller. Warranted I es- 
tablished tation upon thi on visiting my 
office, cays: * Why, these are ice cards! T never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. ustrated 
circular, i wish for cards it 
ong w. CANNON, 
6s tf a2 Washington Street. BOSTON. 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN. 
TILATION. Pure air without dust or cold draughts, 


m 


adapted to large Halls, Offices, and Sleeping Apartments. 
Weed, publisher Zion’s Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor Congregationalist; Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B.C F. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Librarian, Historic ery Society. 
Call or send for Circular. W.H. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 98 sheets of pa- 
per, 88 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
ot valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
go.d-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
p n'and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
Jewelry, 1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewi Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
STIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & Co., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


lately made a GREAT REDUCTI NIN PRICES: 


made and fini 


_ IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School A 
be sont gratis on application’ "Tits 


including our Boston School Set ,— ed for, 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


-E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a 
by J. Brownine of and of Paris, 
of 1 and Acoustic Instruments, 


in | Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustiless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be rejoi to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to supersede all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents and Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. _ 

All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority, 
of the CLimax over every other Eraser in the market. 

Send 15 cents for sample. 

Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/facturer, 
CORRY, PENN. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Tilustrated { Furniture 10c 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases w! 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly an 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ~ 4 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
a) it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 

are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
Syracuse, N.Y., A 8, 1876, 
Send immediately six rometers. It 

gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 
Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, A 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that Tiny 
You can rely on it every time. 
3 Cart. Cuaries B. Brooxs. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 8o zz 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 


10h 


the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set.”’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

71 2 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful of all 
Family and School Charts is ““Apams’ SYNCHRONOLOGICAL | 
Cuart or tue Worvn’s History,”’—Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 feet in h and 27 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
I will send 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Susser Music gon for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


B EASTER CARDS; endless 
eau variety of Pictures for Merit 
Cards; Floral Address and Gift Cards; 5 x 7 Chromos, 35c. 
per doz.; Rewards, 5 cts. per dez.; Text Picture 
rames, ctc. Wholesale Prices to Teachers. J. JAY 
GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 110 cow 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 
Is at present the best, and has the most te arrang 


70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeoic Rocks, 

50 Fossiliferous Rocks, 


And has been alr adopted in a great number of our 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


105 tf 


water and the 
without the sw bei 


as dentin 
Tablet 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUFP’G CO., 

70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) _—-~—*Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


0. ru lor t 
anes On the ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
e se ever t perly 
an tablet is also coated water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
recei of the tail price, 
re ocents. For a 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


FOR NEWSPAPERS @ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 

Bend for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address, 


4a Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mporT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. All 
GERMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AKT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 
tly reduced rates. See Club 
Address, 


rices in Catalogue. 
A. H. ROFFE & Co., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


BINDERS. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 
SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE YOURNAL, 


inches in width. Address N. C. GODDARD, 
Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 


102 16 Hawley St.,” BOSTON, 


“The success of these Ventilators has 
been complete and entirely satisfactory, 
and can not be questioned.” 

—Boston School Report, 

Call or send for Circulars. 

U. 8. VENTILATION Co., 


102 | (2) 68 Water St., Boston. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 


SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American and ore of the 
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WAITING FOR SPRING. 


Haste, gentle Spring ! we are waiting for thee, 
Waiting the gleam of my garments to see ; 
Waiting and watching to welcome thee here : 
Tarry no longer, sweet pet of the year. 


Surly-faced March has no right to thy name ; 
Year after year he is ever the same ; 

Frost, snow and ice, and wild winds in his train, 
Fitter companions for stern Winter’s reign. 


Come crowned with garlands of leaves and flowers, 

Send thy soft breath through forests and bowers ; « 
Bring all the singing-birds back once again, 

Scatter sweet odors on hillside and plain, 


uicken our frames with thy life-giving clasp, 
Chilled into torpor by Winter’s cold grasp; 
Waken fond memories, our spirit to thrill, 
Hopes that, though slumbering, have life in them still. 


Thoughts that shall grow ’neath the spell of thy power, 
Dreams, like thy days, mingled sunshine and shower. 
Fancies from which thy soft colors have birth, 

Longings that seem to be scarcely of earth. 


Haste thee, oh, haste thee! why longer delay ? 
Thou wilt be welcomed by grave and by gay ; 
Hearts have grown weary in waiting for thee, 
But in thy loved presence all sadness shall flee. 
— Transcript. 


Public Opinion. 


READING FoR TEACHERS.—We have frequently urged 
upon teachers the duty of constant intellectual self- 
activity and growth. This is indispensable to their 
professional success, and equally indispensable to their 
own intellectual salvation. We believe we said truly 
last month that, “As soon as one ceases to be a stu- 
dent, a learner, he begins to lose the qualities that make 
his thoughts fresh, his example contagious, his pres- 
ence a power.” He cannot be a good teacher who 
does not cultivate and keep himself intellectually vigor- 
ous. We now go further and say that the constant 
contact with childish minds, which the teacher’s work 
necessarily involves, is inte/lectual degradation to the one 


who has no antidote in some form of intellectual activity 
outside of the class room, ‘This is a terrible truth too 
often overlooked. Can we, then, too frequently or too 
earnestly commend to teachers the prime duty of self- 
culture ?— Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 


Oxject-TEACHING.—While object-teaching is not a 
substitute, but an indispensable complement to what is 
already practiced among us, its value will depend more 
Upon the teacher than the subject-matter selected. 
Mere machine-teachers, mere followers of prescribed 
order, those who cannot distinguish between means and 
ends, those who can infuse no inspiration, but daily 
walk under the dark shadow of a doomsday examina- 
tion, shutting out the light of aught but such technic- 
alities as may enable the teacher to pass with good 


marks,—these will create fearful havoc with object- 
teaching. As as instrument of good or evil, its capac- 
ity is well-nigh measureless. It is worth encourage- 
ment ; it is worth fair and unprejudiced trial by every 
teacher ; but if the expected fruits be turned into ap- 
ples of Sodom on our lips, Jet us not, like the disciplin- 
arians of old, attribute the fault to Nature ; but closely 
examine ourselves and our methods, to see if we have 
not made mistakes, and interpreted nature wrongly. 
There is a wide difference between a galvanized corpse 


and a body quick with nerves, force and intelligence ; 
between the trade of keeping school and the profession 
of teaching school ; and likewise between the inspira- 
tion of objective teaching and the heavy grinding out 
of twice triturated object-lessons. — IV. Z. C. Stevens, 
Savannah, Ga. 


ART AND NaturE.—Give the children a schoolhouse 
that is habitable and looks inhabited, — a place that in 
its order, neatness, comfort, and judicious ornamenta- 
tion may remind them of home. Set your school build- 
ing in some beautiful spot, adorn it with the appliances 
of art, and let both art and nature become educators. 


There is in our lovely land, no lack of pleasant places 
where we may cast the lines of youthful school life. 
There are such places all around us.— Home and School. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND THE Torso, — Old and 
blind, Michael Angelo, in the Vatican, used to stand 
before the Torso, the famous fragment of a statue 
made, possibly, by one of the most skilled chisels of 
antiquity ; and, with his fingers upon the mutilated 
lines, he would tell his pupils how the eptire figure 
must have been formed when it was whole. He would 
trace out the fragmentary plan, and say that the head 
must have had this posture, and the limbs that posture, 
and that the complete work could only have been what 
the fragments indicated. Religious science,. with the 
dim torch of reason, and not illuminated by the light 
of revelation, is a blind Michael Angelo, standing be- 
fore the Torso of the religious universe, and feeling 
blindly along fragmentary lines. Although the head of 
this statue is infinitely beyond our touch or sight, in the 
infinities and the eternities above us, and although its 
feet stand on adamant, lower than thought can reach 


with its plummet, we do know, in the name of the uni- 
versality of law, that the lines we touch in our blindness 
in natural religion would, if completed according to the 
plan which is tangible to us, be revealed religion and 
nothing less.— Rev. Foseph Cook. 


VisitiInG ScHoots. — The most effective work of a 
superintendent is in visiting schools. It is a fact well 
known, that many teachers well qualified for teaching 
lack method in organization and discipline. Such per- 
sons have not had the advantage of normal instruction, 
and teach as they have been taught. Under such cir- 
cumstances the school inspector can do more work in 
the schoolroom in one-hour than by many outside of it. 
There certainly can be many justifiable excuses ren- 
dered by teachers for the loose manner of conducting 
schools, viz: improper facilities, or none at all ; the 
tardiness of pupils, and irregularity in attendance. 

The duty of a superintendent in visiting a school is 
two-fold ; first to examine the plan of the teacher in his 
school classification, the number of daily recitations, 
the time devoted to each, the number of classes in each 
branch, the method of instruction used, and mode of 
government ; and, secondly, to encourage the teacher 


in doing what is right and proper, to show him how to 


remedy existing evils, to properly drill, by using class 
exercises, and to enkindle a manly enthusiasm in the pu- 


pils themselves. If he does all this, he will have ac- 
complished much good, Such work requires time ; half 
of a day would be little enough time to rightly perform this 
labor, or two visits of two hours each, or three visits dur- 
ing the year.—.¥. H. Groves, State Supt. of Delaware. 


True Epucation.—But, at best, our ideas of educa- 
tion are too narrow and exclusive ; we are the devotees 
of books ; we can conceive of no education without 
them ; we are ready to deny the identity of Homer 
and Shakespeare because they were so independent of 
aid. Even those who avoid the cramming process still 
look too absolutely for scholastic development. We 
call the book-worm an educated man, though he be 
deaf to harmony, blind to beauty, awkward and un- 
skillful, and entirely oblivious to those sweet charities 
which are the charm of life, We lose sight of the per- 


fect man in contemplating a part of his powers. 
The educated man is he who has all his faculties 
developed, who is trained not in memory and reason 
alone, but in hand and eye, in body and soul, in his 
affections and his aspirations,—who is master of him- 
self.—Anon, 


THE FAMILy, THE CHURCH, AND THE STATE, are 
permanent necessities of human life everywhere. They 
are essential to the highest moral development of man- 
kind. We are born in them. We grow up in them. 
The tendrils of our affections take ever firmer hold 
upon them, until, as we pass away, lying down to our 


last sleep in their loving embrace, we feel the breaking 
of the vital cords that bind us to them, and for their 
own dear sake, as well as for our children’s sake, and 
our- children’s children’s sake, we commend them, 
as we would a child, or a mother, to that Moral Gov- 
ernor under whose providence and rule they shall pros- 
per or perish.—Christian Statesman. 


Schooi Supervision.—A Problem. 


BY A. D. SMALL, 
£upt. of Public Schools, Salem, Mass. 
FIRST PAPER. 

Little has been written on the subject of school su- 
pervision. Save the excellent work of Superintendent 
Payne of Adrian, Michigan, and portions of school re- 
ports devoted to this theme, I know of no attempt to 
discuss the sphere or value of supervision upon educa- 
tional and scientifically exact grounds. Our people 
have been so engrossed with material pursuits, with the 
development of the country’s resources, with the pious 
industry of gathering about them the patrial gods, Al- 
mighty Dollars, that the immaterial good has been suf- 
fered to remain beyond the vanishing point of the pop- 
ular ken. Utopian schools have dotted New England 
hillsides in oratorial glory, since the hallowed fore- 
fathers’ day ; but so have the churches; and yet, once 
in a while, we need a Great Awakening to tell us what 
churches are for. The school-house, also, requires an 
occasional apostle. 

Our people consent to the support of schools because 
schools were provided in the past for them ; and that 
is, indeed, a very great reason why they are bound to 
support public instruction. But, while no merchant or 
manufacturer would accept as his standard to-day the 
ruling prices and business methods of a half-century 
ago, his aim being to adopt the latest improvements and 


get the highest price possible, still, it is supposed to be 
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unnecessary to pay teachers more than they received in 
the good old times, or to try to better our schools. 

The inharmonious counterpart of this view, is the 
opinion that our schools are not what we need. There 
is, very likely, much truth in this latter opinion ; for 
our industries have outstripped our educational progress. 
If we are ever to make the race more nearly equal, 
even though it must be expected that the schools will 
be kept in the rear, there are several problems for us 
to solve. 

One of these problems is that which this opening ar- 
ticle of the series on School Supervision aspires to pre- 
sent in part ; and it is fortunate that abler pens are 
already preparing the solution. What kind of a factor 
must the supervisory office be in the successful school 
system? What should be its scope, power, ability, re- 
sponsibility, influence? The duty of the pupil, the teacher, 
and the tax-payer, is demonstrable. What is the nature 
of the other essential member of the system? The 
work of committee and superintendent being the manage- 
ment of school affairs for the people and the future, 
what division of the work will best suit the position of 
each party, and be best for the cause of education? 
What should be the manner of selecting committees 
and superintendents, the qualifications, limitations, and 
duty of each? Such would probably be some of the 
salient points of a careful and searching examination 
into the utility of supervision. Moreover, this discus- 
sion may be, — or rather should be, —a philosophical 
one. 

From the mistaken apprehension that science is a 
purely theoretical system of study, our people are advanc- 
ing to the clearer perception, that true science consists in 


a methodical arrangement of facts, which: exhibits cause 


and effect ; that thus, in its perfection, science facili- 
tates the complete and well-digested knowledge of a 
subject, and so is adapted to practical application. 
Industrial, domestic, financial, moral, religious, and 
educational questions are best investigated according to 
the scientific method. The problem of supervision re- 
quires this scientific treatment, not only that the value 
of the office may be generally known, but also that the 
discharge of its functions may be more adequate and 
beneficial. Such a discussion might be expected to de- 
velop the outline of the subject, the universal charac- 
teristics of the system. Special features belong to in- 
dividual localities, as when certain persons are chosen 
for the specific work of examinations, or as when the 
whole supervisory work is departmentalized. 

It is of the greatest importance in the scheme of 
education, that clear lines of demarcation limit the 
functions and prerogatives of all parties. The teacher 
has definite duties which cannot be omitted or evaded, 
and certain rights with which no power can justly in- 
terfere. The pupil has his duties, and has rights, that 
should be sacredly preserved to him. The voter is, in 
educational matters, the custodian-general of the inter- 
ests of a public larger than the community, and of a 
time far transcending the present moment. It is his 
right to ascertain that his money is not unwisely spent ; 
but of education itself he cannot assume particular con- 
trol. The schools, as educational means, do not be- 
lomg exclusively to the present, nor to the community. 


_ The citizen ought to feel that, in a large measure, he 


has the general control of a precious possession be- 
longing to others, and to the future. It is his duty to 
commit this possession to the immediate care and con- 
trol of men of sound wisdom, honesty, and fitness. In 
this matter he does not enjoy the prerogative of a poli- 
tician or a partisan ; he has no right to be a dispenser 
of patronage, nor to consult any antipathies or affilia- 
tions. He is bound to select the best men, unbiased and 
unpledged, untainted and irreproachable. This precious 
charge is entrusted to a committee, not for power, nor 
for emolument, nor for theorizing. It is the sacred re- 
sponsibility of each member of such a committee, to 
make himself nothing as compared with the cause ; to 
sacrifice personal fancies to the important interests in his 


charge ; to give the educational work, with due regard 
for economy, the benefit of all the developed advanta- 
ges of the times. Normal schools and skilled supervis- 
ion are means, which, proven to be of great utility in 
the advancement of teaching, he has no right to neglect, 

Having established the supervisory office, and given 
it certain duties and responsibilities, the school board 
must accord it commensurate powers and rights. There 
must be powers retained, to be exercised only by the 
board ; there should be powers delegated, to be exer- 
ciséd only by the superintendent. In drawing the line 
of demarcation, we are not to think jealously of power 
lost or acquired, of the brief honor of imposed author- 
ity. It would be pitiful, if such a question could not 
be made secondary to the most efficient method of 
managing affairs. The double or alternative system of 
supervision, where the superintendent is considered 
necessary solely on the ground that the committee can- 
not find time for their work, and where they make him 
their substitute when occasion demands, is intrinsically 
weak. The true advantage of the office is the service 
of one who is peculiarly and professionally qualified 
for the discharge of certain functions, for which the 
committee, — though able, practical, and discerning 
men, — are not specially fitted. It is because teaching 
and supervision have not been proven and recognized 
as professions, in a high and strict sense, that this 
province of the superintendent is not more pronounced, 
The engineer is admitted to know preéminently how 
to grade a street, the architect how to plan a house, 
and the physician how to treat an ailment, though one 
who has walked a street, or occupied a house, or suf- 
fered a sickness, could, — after a fashion, cou/d,—be 
his own engineer, architect, or physician. Those that 
have made a special study of educational work, and 
have had practical experience, are also the best quali- 
fied to teach and supervise teaching, though any one 
with a common-school education can,—as a Massachu- 
setts committee-man says, can,—teach school. Yes; for 
there are teachers avd teachers, you know. We have 
never seen a thorough specialist, or a man who stands 
chief in his profession, that has expressed a doubt that 
teaching and supervision are specialties. ] 
Where should the line be drawn between the duties 
of the committee and those of the superintendent? It 
is not hazarding much to reply ; it is due to the repub- 
lic and to the age, that this line shall classify duties 
according to the certainty of the most skillful perform- 
ance of them. Expenditures for new buildings and 
repairs, salaries, and all matters of finance ; matters of 
public convenience, such as districting, school-terms, 
and the like ; and all points of material administration 
would seem to belong, as a duty, to the committee. 
Examinations, promotions, the course of study, the 
merits of text-books, schoolroom arrangements and 
facilities, the general discipline of schools, and all mat- 
ters of educational administration should be delegated 
to the superintendent. Of course, he is an officer of 
the board, and holds his authority at their will ; but, 
selected for this professional work, and responsible for 
certain results, he is entitled to have commensurate 
powers and exclusive jurisdiction, so long as the board 
believe him fit to be entrusted with his office. 

Such a division of work would not be proper, 
nor just to the State, unless the superintendent be 
selected on account of preéminent fitness. He should 
have been, by all means, a successful teacher, and, 
when first inducted into the office, taken from active 
service in some quarter of the field ; he emphatically 
needs a liberal and professional education ; he must 
also be a constant and profound student of principles 
and appliances, and a careful and discreet observer of 
educational practice. 

I have but partially stated the problem. 


— The grand encourager of Delphic or other noises 
is — the Echo. Left to themselves, they will soon dis- 


sipate, and die away in space.—Car/yie. 


WHAT WE BUILD, 


How many structures rise and fall 

Within the hearts and lives of all! 

We build, and many of them stand, 

But rest or comfort ne’er command ; 
While some sink down, ere half complete, 
A glittering ruin at our feet. 


We build a tower with cunning hands, 
And thro’ the wind and storm it stands ; 
Unnoted then, some sunny day, 

It crumbles like a work of clay. 
Foundation stone was hard to find ; 
Untempered mortar failed to bind. 


Tis said of some,—a noble few,— 

“ They builded better than they knew,” 
While many have the care and cost, 
To find at last their labor lost. 

God grant that we such skill attain, 
That what we build be not in vain. 


—Clara D. Heath, in The Watchman. 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 


NO. HI—THE NORMAN PERIOD. 

1. How the Norman Period came in, Edward the 
Elder, in the year 901, assumed the title Rex Anglorum., 
The old Saxon heptarchy became thus in form, Zxg- 
land. ‘This new England was still struggling to main- 
tain itself against the marauding Danes. It was, mean- 
while, drifting onward toward a shorter but more deci- 
sive conflict, which was to open a new era to the na- 
tion and its language. 

The fierce north had ever been prolific in barbarous, 
migratory hordes. For half a century it had poured 
successive bands of Northmen into the inviting valley 
of the Seine. Under the famous Rollo, the first duke, 
they wrested the province of Normandy from the feeble 
hands of Charles the Simple, and fixed themselves 
permanently in France, and in hostile neighborhood to 


| England. 


Yielding to the softening influences of this more 
genial clime, and to the finer civilization which, spring- 
ing from Rome, had penetrated Gaul, they underwent a 
striking transformation. At once conquerors and con- 
quered, they took upon themselves a radically new 
character and speech, and thus prepared themselves to 
become a chivalric and ruling race. 

Under their seventh duke, commonly styled Wid/iam 

the Conqueror, they rose upon the horizon of English 
fortunes, like a vernal sun, at first, blood-red amidst 
the clouds of battle, but speedily changing to the gold- 
en glory of established peace and progress. Incited 
by the compact formed between himself and Edward 
the Confessor, who ceded to him the crown of Eng- 
land, William, in the year 1066, collected under his 
banner the now finest chivalry of France, and sweep- 
ing triumphantly across the Channel, landed un- 
checked upon the shores of Kent. Striking down at a 
blow, on the memorable field of Hastings, both the life 
of the usurper, Harold, and the power of the old Hep- 
tarchy, he fixed the Norman dynasty in firm and undis- 
puted seat upon the English throne. The dynasty was 
in time to expire ; but not through all time, were to pass 
away the effects of this both fatal and fortunate con- 
flict,,"upon the English nation, its character, and its 
speech. 
2. Why the Conquest had such lasting influence. The 
old Saxon Heptarchy, —like everything else Teutonic, 
—clannish and decentralizing, had practically gone into 
decay. The Norman power was yet in the vigor of its 
youth. As a people, the Normans were not only brave, 
active, and-aspiring: they were largely patrician in 
spirit, were deeply imbued with chivalric ideas, and 
somehow had acquired much of the capacity of the 
Latin race for government. Hence, suffering no dis- 
lodgment before the assimilation and blending of the 
two races had reached its prime, they easily made them- 
selves the dominant race. In fact, except during the 
distracted interregnum of the Commonwealth, England 
has been, and is to-day, in her ruling class and governing 
principles, substantially Norman. 


3. How the Norman Conquest acted upon the language 
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of England, At the time of the Conquest the true 
Anglo-Saxon had acquired full form, and taken fast 
hold of the island. Rooted in the very soil, — as we 
might say, — like the masses of the people who spake 
it, it could not be dislodged, save through the extinc- 
tion of the people themselves. But a people like the 
Saxons, who cling closely to the soil and its substantial 
industries, are never either dispossessed or destroyed 
by any nation which simply overthrows the government 
and remodels the laws. It must supplant them in their 
native industries. We who are forsaking the culture of 
the soil, for the so-called higher pursuits, have need to 
learn this lesson, if we do not mean to yield the land 
to toiling Celts and Teutons. 

The Norman Conquest established in England a 
French-speaking king, nobility, soldiery, priesthood, 
and judiciary. Hence, at the court and in the camp, 
among the ecclesiastics, and in the pleadings of the 
higher judicial bodies, the Norman-French naturally 
became the prevailing language. But it was in no po- 
sition to reach or mould the speech of the masses. It 
might build higher, upon the broad foundation of the 
Saxon tongue ; but the substance and general structure 
of that tongue it could neither change nor overthrow. 
‘The work being thus, as it were, exterior and supple- 
mentary, and neither in accordance with the genius of 
the Saxon, nor the prejudices of the people, its prog- 
ress was slow and difficult. Nearly two hundred years 
elapsed before any substantial fusion of the two lan- 
guages took place. Not until the reign of Edward III. 
[A. D., 1362], was the English language ‘substituted 
for the French, in the pleadings in the courts ; and 
only at a still later period, or subsequent to the time of 
Richard II., did it supplant the French as the vernac- 
ular of the English kings. 

5. What elements were added by the Norman-French. 
The Norman-French brought in many new words. 
They were as noble as they were numerous. Con- 
trasted with Saxon, they were like royal diamond, in 
the setting of hardly less regal gold. As the metal was 
pure, though the chasing was quaint and rude ; so the 
stone, though not perfect in its facets, was brilliant in 
its cut, and resplendent with all the hues of princely 
pride and chivalric culture. ‘The Saxon words, as we 
have seen, like the Saxon race, clung to the hearth and 
the field and the wold. They symbolized those natural 
objects, common occupations, and domestic virtues and 
delights, which form the homely ground-work for all 
our everyday thought, and life, and converse. But the 
Norman lifted the vocabulary into what was, for the 
times, a broader, higher, and more cultured life. It 
gave the language its nobler and more fluent names for 
articles of luxury, personal adornment, and elevated 
rank and pursuits. They were instinct with the spirit 
of the chase, the pride and prowess of chivalry, the 
pomp and splendor of courts, and the ermined cul- 
ture and dignity of the bench. 

Scott, in his master-piece, /vanhoc, has give with sin- 
gular grace and fidelity, a ground specimen of the 
changes wrought by the Norman-French, in the caustic 
lesson read by Wamba, the court jester, to Gurth, the 
Saxon swine-herd, contrasting the homely words ox, 
calf, swine, sheep, and deer, of Saxon field and wo/d, 
with the more grateful terms, dccf, veal, pork, mutton, 
and venison, $0 suggestive of Norman larder and din- 
ing-hall. For the rest, it must suffice to say, that, while 
the Saxon contented itself with boor, hind, shepherd, 
huntsman ; axe, knife, spade, sickle; bondage, work, 
hire; house, hearth, home; field, wold, shire, kingdom ; 
lord, lady, earl, king; the Norman-French proudly 
Pie master, page, esquire, champion ; lance, falchion, 

one, scéptre; chase, tourney, battle, conquest ; service, 
homage, Suerdon, ransom ; mansion, castle, fortress, dun- 

Sen, palace ; city, country, manor, domain, realm ; chief, 
baron, count, duke; court, treasurer, chancellor, prince, 
liege, and Sovereign, 
6. What losses and changes marked the period. Buta 


living language, like a healthy body, must have its 


‘ 


losses, no less than its gains. As the new is built up, 
the old must be either rejected or refined. So the Eng- 
lish of the Norman Period, while it was adding thus 
nobly to its character and resources, was not without 
its losses and modifications. So great were the former, 
that at least one-third of the old Saxon roots and de- 
rivatives disappeared from the language. ‘The greater 
portion were either moral, intellectual, or poetical terms. 
Not a few were marked by a singular force and beauty, 
which makes the modern master of Saxon-English 
lament their loss. Now and then one is, by the poet, 
“ Dragged up like drowned honor by the locks,” 
and restored to its old place. 

How sweeping were those losses, a few examples 
must suffice to show.. Thus iygé, with its score of de- 
rivatives, was gone ; mod, with some twenty-eight, all 
in fact save mad and mood, and their current deriva- 
tives ; gethanc, with over thirty,—¢hing, think, and thank, 
and their immediate derivatives, being about all that 
are left us ; w/t, with about the same number, the root 
retaining still a cramped existence in the phrase /o wit ; 
and not less than twenty other equally strong root- 
words, with their numerous outgrowths. 

Equally striking were the grammatical changes which 
had overtaken the Saxon-English. The orthography 
was contracted or altered, many inflections, especially 
those of the noun, were dropped ; the use of specifying 
and auxiliary terms was increased ; Frerich forms of 
derivation were introduced ; and a closer restraint was 
imposed on ellipsis and inversion in poetry. ‘These, 
however, were only the more important changes. 
There were numberless others of minor value. Take 
them all in all, they were so numerous and so radical, 
that at the close of the thirteenth century, the orig- 
inal Anglo-Saxon must have become more unintelligible 
than the language of Chaucer is at the present day. 


you for thou ; the change of the plural ending to s, as 
suns instead of suna; the use of a new possessive 
form, as Aecartes or heart's for hcortan; and the change 
of the old objective in wm, as smiths for smithum, as 
well as that in s, as the /ove of God, for the Jove of 
Godes. These suggest how decisively the language was, 
on its Saxon side, approaching its true English form, 


the dawn of which shines forth with such mingled se- 
renity and splendor, in the succeeding century, in the 
prose of Sir John Mandeville and John Wickliffe, and 
the poetry of John Gower and Geoffrey Chaucer. 


BABY IN THE CRIB, THINKING. 


Beautiful little mamma, 
What do you think I’d do 
If you were a baby smiling, 
And / a mamma like you? 
I never would leave my baby 
Waiting to be caressed, 
But reach out my arms and take her, 
And gather her on my breast! 
That's what I'd do 
If I were you! 


Beautiful little mamma, 
Sometimes I hear you sigh, 
Sitting alone at the window, 
Looking up at the sky. 
If 7 had a baby cooing, 
Trying to win a smile, 
I'd kiss her and so be Aaffy, 
And forget, forget for a while! 
That’s what I’d do 
If I were you! 


Beautiful little mamma, 
How would you like to be 
A wide-awake, patient baby, 
Nobody looking to see? 
If 7 were a beautiful mamma, 
And knew what my éady knew, 
I'd be at the crib to welcome 
After her nap was through ! 
That’s what I'd do 
If I were you! 


— Mrs. L. C. Whiton, in “Wide Awake” for March, 


— “Any one who pretends to teach, and does not 
read an educational paper or magazine, is not worthy 
of the name of teacher, and should leave the profes- 
sion at once to make room for some one who will do 


what he should.”—/Prof. A. Zarthman. 


As examples of the more curious of these changes, |' sas 
there may be mentioned the substitution of ¢#e for se ;|1t8 cargo, visit several other ports, making suitable ex- 
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Geography in our Common Schools. 
BY J. MILTON HALL, 


(Concluded from February 22). 

In this connection, permit me to say a few words in 
regard to the maps which accompany these recitations. 
I refer now to the every-day, “ working-drawings,” if 
you choose to call them such, I am fully satisfied that 
it is best to allow no mountains, rivers, nor lakes, to be | 
represented which are not to be described. There is 
always’a very strong temptation on the part of pupils 
to add a few branches to the rivers in order to relieve 
the vacant appearance of certain portions of their maps. 
This may occasionally be permitted in the execution of 
finely-drawn maps, but they consume too much time for 
every-day work ; and, — are they ¢rue representations? 

I have seen maps of. New England placed upon the 
blackboard from memory, whose execution required less 
than six minutes, which told me much more in regard 
to the pupils’ knowledge of their topography, than the 
most prolix verbal recitation could possibly do. This 
rapid mapping, of course, precludes the extensive use 
of “construction-lines,” and indeed, with very few ex- 
ceptions,— some six or eight—the more the compli- 
cated triangulations of some of our compilers, and the 
concentric citcles of another are prohibited, the better ; 
for, in some cases, the construction-lines require nearly 
as much memorizing as the outline of the country itself. 
I have had pupils who, without any suggestions, have 
made some few simple lines and points to guide them 
in the work. To this I would never object, for what- 
ever one invents, he can generally use to advantage. 

Imaginary journeys are very useful in assisting the 
pupil to become familiar with the courses of great 
routes of travel and commerce. To lade, in imagina- 
tion, a vessel with the exports of one port, guide over 
the proper courses to another, exchange a part or all of 


changes, and finally return to the starting point with a 
salable cargo, requires a knowledge of many useful geo- 
graphical facts. Short voyages can be traced very 
early in the course, such as from Boston to New York 
city, to Albany, etc., and may be gradually extended 
until they include a journey around the world, partly 
by water and partly by rail ; and if different pupils are 
required to give written descriptions of various impor- 
tant places along the route, each may contribute very 
materially to the general knowledge of all. I have 
known excellent results from the following method of 
tracing these journeys, especially among younger pu- 
pils. Let the teacher or one of the pupils commence 
somewhat in the following manner: “I start from a city 
which is noted for its great lumber tradé, sail southerly 
down a river and bay to an ocean, southerly and south- 
westerly upon this ocean to a strait, westerly through 
this strait to a bay, northwesterly upon this bay until I 
reach the mouth of a very large river,” etc. Call upon 
some pupil, — “ the one least likely to know” —to state 
where the vessel is at every turn. This will keep all 
on the alert for new developments. 


The ocean has always been, and of necessity must 
continue to be, “the great highway of the nations.” 
Rivers, since they often afford access to the interior of 
the country, have also been great highways, and, to a 
certain extent, will cotitinue to be, but from motives of 
economy nidinly ; for since the advent of the “iron 
horse,” man has become comparatively itidependent of 
rivers as means of cotnmunication, and we now find 
cities springing up which have no water communication 
with the great markets of the world. Ought we not, 
then, to give more attention to the great trunk lines of 
railway in our country? May not these be pfofitably 
taken up by means of imaginary journeys? 

Latitude and longitude should receive their proper 
share of attention. The degree of latitude being, for 
all practical purposes, an invariable length, gives the 
learner but little difficulty, if he has mastered the sub- 


jects which should be presented under the head of 
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“circular measures.” Let the subject of longitude be 
held in abeyance until the pupils can easily and readily 
find the latitude of any given’ place, and also are able, 
‘from memory, to trace the equator, the tropics, and the 
parallel upon or near which they live, entirely around 
the earth, that they may not be surprised in later years 
to learn that the central part of New England is about 
as far south as the sunniest regions of “sunny France.” 

Longitude is more difficult for the learner to’ compre- 
hend, and the manner in which most text-books and 
many teachers treat it, makes it even more difficult than 
need be. Practically, the meridian of Greenwich, Eng- 
land, is the primary meridian to all English-speaking 
people ; hence, taking any other as a prime meridian, 
except in the review of unusually advanced classes, 
tends to confusion. The variation of length in differ- 
ent degrees of longitude, needs very carefu! explanation, 
with the globe, although I have found that the cutting 
of meridian lines upon the rind of a large orange in the 
presence of the class, has often given clearer impres- 
sions of their relative positions, than the use of the 
globe gives. But before commencing this subject, be 
sure, be sure that the pupils know that a degree is one 
three-hundred-and-sixtieth of a circumference, that is, 
distance measured upon a curved line. The lack of a 
clear conception of the measuring of the word degree 
occasions more difficulty in obtaining a correct compre- 
hension of degrees of longitude than all other causes 
combined. 

The length of a degree of longitude at the equator, 
and at the learner’s latitude are worth memorizing. A 
knowledge of the latitude and longitude of a few places 
which are easily remembered, is frequently of great 
assistance in estimdting the latitude and longitude of 
many others, such as the learner’s place of residence, 
London (or Greenwich), New Orleans, 30°, 90°,—always 
giving the latitude first, — St. Petersburg, 60°, 30°; 
Gibraltar, 36°, 6°; mouth of the Nile, 33°, 33° ; north- 
eastern point of the Mediterranean Sea, 36°, 36°; Cal- 
cutta, near the Tropic of Cancer, and go° east, or as 
far east of London as New Orleans is west of it; the 
Sandwich Islands, as being near the middle of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, on the border of the torrid zone, and near 
the dividing line between east and west longitude. 
Tracing the meridian of the learner’s place of resi- 
dence around the earth is a good exercise. 

The globe should often be used in tracing journeys, 
and indeed in all the teaching of geography ; and yet, 
how few of us use it familiarly and understandingly ! 
Go into many of our schoolrooms even now, and the 
globe is either not among the school apparatus, or is 
practically ignored if present. Two causes, it seems to 
me, combine to produce this state of affairs. The first 
is, that many of our teachers never saw their teachers 
make any very familiar use of the globe. The second 
is, that so many of our school globes are intended for 
astronomical studies, — or for show, —and are so en- 
cumbered with machinery, that the teacher is hindered, 
and the learner confused. Could not any one, with a 
ten-inch globe, mounted upon a simple, upright stand- 
ard, with a single wire inclined at the proper angle for 
an axis, do much more toward giving a clear under- 
standing of the form of the earth, its parallels, zones, 
meridians, position, and motions, than he could with the 
most elaborate, brass-trimmed, tripod-mounted orna- 
ment? For the student in astronomy, I would allow 
all the accessories which even yankee ingenuity can 
produce ; but for the great mass of the pupils in our 
common schools, the simpler the better. 

It may be a matter of little consequence, but I much 
prefer that the globe should not be used in any but the 
correct position,—with its axis leaning toward the 
north, — and this preference was very much strength- 
ened by observing the labors of a teacher, who was en- 
deavoring to explain the rotation of the earth, all the 
while using the globe with its axis inclined toward the 
southwest. Is such carelessness excusable? Could we 

have in our schools a cheap globe for reference, with a 


diameter of three feet or more, it would far exceed in 
utility the volumes of maps which we now have, and 
would also give the pupil an accurate idea of the com- 
parative areas of different natural or political divisions, 
and their directions from each other, and from the stu- 
dent, provided the globe were kept in its proper position? 
Few subjects which are taught in our public schools 
can be so treated as to assist more in cultivating the 
power of imagination than geography. One method of 
doing this, is to take what may be called a bird’s-eye 
view of some portion of the earth. Imagine, for a mo- 
ment, a lofty observatory upon the extreme northern 
point of South America, from whose summit you are 
enabled to see the entire length and breadth of that 
vast peninsula, and direct your gaze to the east, to the 
south, to the west. Can you see the restless, rolling 
Atlantic, the stormy cape, the placid Pacific? Do you 
behold the huge mountain-wall of the Andes, stretch- 
ing for more than four thousand miles along the western 
border, with the mighty crowning cone of Aconcagua 
far down the line? Behold the smoke curling up from 
the summits of Pichincha and its companions, ren- 
dered forever famous by the great Humboldt. Can you 
catch the gleam of Lake Titicaca from its dizzy height 
of thirteen thousand feet, with an area one-half as great 
as the State of New Hampshire? Far away to the 
south, see the strait through which sailed the first cir- 
cumnavigators of the earth. Look at the sterile, shingly 
slopes of Patagonia! See the salt lakes of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and nearer, the waving pampas, 
with their millions of cattle and horses, and nearer still, 
the vast forest plains of the mighty Amazon, teeming 
with life, both animal and vegetable. Almost at our 
feet, if it be in the rainy season, we may admire the 
flowery lands of the great Orinoco valley, where a sin- 
gle week suffices to change a seemingly arid waste to a 
most gaily-colored landscape. Behold the spice groves 
of Guiana, the coffee-plantations and diamond-washings 
of Brazil. See the almost deserted silver mines of 
Peru and Bolivia, lying idle from even the lack of such 
energy and enterprise as the iron heel of Spanish greed 
and cruelty crushed out more than three hundred years 
ago. These are but a few of the many interesting 
sights which we may view from our lofty perch. Change 
now our watch-tower, and take another view of the same 
scene, Change it again and again, until familiar with 
the view from any point. Do the same with other por- 
tions of the world, and look at the people, their dress, 
their dwellings ; observe their customs ; behold their 
cities ; and the mind must expand with the exercise. 
Can we say that the study of geography must take 
rank with the least important of our common school 
studies, or shall we, by presenting it in such a manner 
as to exercise various mental powers, place it in its true 
position in relation to other branches, and even to art 
itself? 
There are many other points relating to the teaching 
of this subject, to which your attention might be called 
did time allow. It was not my intention to present to 
you anything profound, had I the ability, but to add to 
the variety of the papers presented here by bringing to 
your minds the every-day, matter-of-fact work of the 
common school. In closing, then, let me say that if 
any words of mine have met your approval, or have 
tended to make the labors of any teacher lighter, and 
yet more effective in the future, I shall feel that my 
work has not been in vain. If, on the other hand, 
anything tending to inculcate erroneous ideas or prin- 
ciples has been uttered, most gladly will I welcome 
the correction. 


— What we wish for in our highest moment is true 
all the time. What we see in flashes is true all the 
time, — life through, eternity through. If there is any 
certitude, that is certitude for all time and place. It is 
a certitude that when I lie dying I want that for a 
pillow, and want to know that I have similarity with 


God, so as to love what He loves, and hate what He 
hates.— Rev. Foseph Cook. 


— 


Varieties. 


— When God endowed human beings with brains, 
he did not intend to guarantee them. 

— The education of children is never to be out of 
mind. ‘Train them to virtue ; habituate them to indus- 
try, activity, and thrift. Make them consider every 
vice as shameful and unmanly. Fire them with ambi- 
tion to be useful. Make them to disdain to be desti- 
tute of any useful knowledge. 

— A mother once asked a clergyman when she 
should begin the education of her child, which she told 
him was four years old. ‘“ Madam,” was the reply, 
“you have lost three years already. From the very 
first smile that gleams over the infant’s cheek, your op- 
portunity begins.” 

— The present king of Greece is a young man of ex- 
ceeding modesty and frankness. He talks good Eng- 
lish, and with the freedom and joyousness of a boy. 
The queen is famous for beauty and the sweetness of 
her manners: the whole nation seems to be in love 
with her, she is so gentle and good. ‘The king likes 
America, and he seriously says that the chief revenue 
of Greece is derived from the plum-puddings of Eng- 
land and America, the currants of Corinth forming its 
principal article of export. 

— It is often said, “Faith must have crutches to 
lean on.” Is faith a cripple? It is its own staff. 
“Faith is” its own “ evidence of things not seen.” 

— A college student being examined in Locke, where 
he speaks of our relations to the Deity, was asked, 
“What relations do we most neglect?” He answered 
with the utmost simplicity, “ Poor relations, sir!” 


— This thought I give you all to keep: 
Who soweth good seed shall surely reap. 
The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
And life’s latest sands are its saids of gold. 
— Mrs. Julia R. C. Dorr. 


— It is with books as with men, —the good they do 
cannot be adduced as proofs that they are faultless.— 
Madame Swetchine. 

— It is just as easy to have good lessons as poor 
ones, and the teacher should have the energy to insist 
upon them.—D. /. Page. 

— During the past six weeks, six rear admirals have 
died, namely, Bailey, Davis, Goldsborough, Olden, 
Smith, and Wilkes. All of these except Davis were on 
the retired list. 

— It cannot but prepossess the minds of a liberty- 
loving people like ours, glorying in the grandeur of its 
free-school system, to hear a member of a board of 
education calmly rise in his seat, majestically wave his 
hand to the gentleman who preceded him, and blandly 
remark: “Mr. Chairman, I ain’t got no objection to 
this ’ere motion prevalin’. xchange. 

— A Sabbath school teacher was reading with her 
class on the taxation of the Roman empire, in Luke, 
when a little girl asked eagerly: “Did all go to be 
taxed?” “Yes, all.” “I thought,” said the child, 
“some of them moved away.” ‘The little one is a 
daughter of one of our assessors.— Boston Traveller. 

— A gentleman had occasion to correct his daughter, 
aged four, recently. After it was over, and she had 
sat awhile, she went to her mother, and inquired, 
“ Don’t you think it would do papa good to go out 
doors?” 

— A new translation by a sophomore who is very 
much in love with Mary: “Calum, non animum mutant 
qui trans Mare currunt.” “It is heaven; and they do 
not change their minds, those who run across Marie.” 

— In the last number of J/acmil/an’s magazine, Mr. 
Playfair advances the theory that the education of the 
rich should be more carefully looked after than that of 
the poor, on the ground that poverty is in itself a school. 
It is certainly true in an important sense. The educa- 
tion usually given to the rich is not such as enables 
them to have a fellow-feeling for those who are born to 
face adversity. A few years’ persistent struggle for a 


living would make a rich man with brains, richer than 
he can ever be without such an experience. adi 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


“GRAMMATICAL ERROR.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In your issue of January 18th, Mr. Epes Sargent, in 
his article on “ The Potential Mood,” says, “the tenac- 
ity with which American compilers have held on to 
what is at once a superfluity and an incumbrance, shows 
the vitality of grammatical errors.” As this is a life in 
which to de criticised and #0 criticise, I would question: 
in kindness, the correctness of the phrase “ grammat- 
ical error.’ We understand that an expression, if 
strictly grammatical, is correct. ‘Then, if such be the 
case, can there be sucha thing asa correct error? Gram- 
mar is a science that teaches the correct use of articu- 
late language. And science we understand to be a col- 
lection of general principles, from which we deduce 
facts and truths. In short, science is truth, and gram- 
mar isa science. Hence to say “ grammatical error ”’ 
would be to say /rue error or erroneous truth, Physi- 
ology is a science that treats of organized beings. We 
could not speak of Physiological errors, because that 
would be saying that errors were made in the construc- 
tion of these bodies of ours. I cannot think of a false 
science, because if it is false it is not a science. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill, Fan. 29. D. E. AMBROSE. 

THE USE OF THE VOWELS. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Your correspondent “ W.” has certainly presented a 
curious criticism on my use of the vowels ; and I would 
gladly accept it, if I could do so. He forgets that I 
was supposed to be addressing a class of young, and 
often dull scholars, for whom the simplest illustrations 
are necessary, and before whom no _ out-of-the-way 
points should be presented. I gave the following rule: 
“Erery syllable should have at least one vowel in it, in 
order to pronounce it.” I still adhere to it. It meets 
the present wants_of the grade of pupils for which I de- 
signed it. Had I been teaching the highest class, I 
should, of course, have explained those special cases 
where the vowel is not written, or its sound is obscure, 
or, as philologists say, Aas faded out. ‘The words he 
mentions illustrate this very point, though I fail to 
see why it is necessary to treat rhythm and schism before 
ordinary classes as words of two syllables. His ear 
must be more acute than mine, to require it. In such 
words as he cites, —whisper, letter, and over,—the sound 
of the last vowel is somewhat obscure ; but to the eye of 
the pupil, if nothing more, it certainly has a value. He 
says humph and fish have no vowel-sounds. I beg to 
differ from him, Ask a public reader to repeat them in 
his entertainment, or listen to an Indian pronouncing 
humph / and I think the vowel-sounds will be heard 


very distinctly, As to any wish to teach in his district, | 


| would much prefer to go to another locality. 


This class of criticisms leads me to allude to what I 
have too often seen in teachers’ institutes and conven- 
tions, where the time and patience of the teachers have 
been wasted by efforts to show that authors of text- 
books are all wrong. I have sat impatiently enough a 
whole hour, to hear a man try to prove that éf is not a 
personal pronoun ; and that nobody has given a correct 
definition of a noun, or of a verb ; and that there should 
be no such thing as case in our English grammars. In 
fact, almost everything in grammar has been Jored into 
us, from time to time, without any valuable results what- 
ever, Such teachers never make great scholars, nor 
great men. How much time has been spent in this way 
'n trying to define a fraction! A correspondent of Tux 
JOURNAL, some time ago, most happily disposed of this 
kind of Criticism, when he told us that there could be 
no one definition of a fraction that would cover the whole 
ground, The same is true of very much we teach, es- 
pecially in the very inexact science of language. 

_ Much must be imp/ied in most definitions, especially 
'n grammar. We do this in almost every sentence we 


Speak. I once sawa grammar in which the definitions, 


aimed to cover the whole ground. One might about as 
well learn the Chinese alphabet as to commit to mem- 
ory such a grammar. ‘This is the fruitful source of so 
much useless discussion in institute work, while ordi- 
narily it has no place there; and it should but rarely 
find room in the precious columns of THE JouRNAL, If 
small mathematicians choose to fight over the question 
whether zero and one are numbers, let them do so ; but 
let them decide either way, it does not very seriously 
affect the great army of teachers, and is not worthy of 
their attention. The mind that expends its energies in 
splitting hairs, never plans a locomotive, nor builds a 
house, ‘The teacher’s mission is widely different from 
such a course. I do not here allude to the general 
character of the critic column in THe JouRNAL, which 
is generally excellent, but would simply remind every 
teacher that, unless guarded against, the tendency of 
the teacher’s occupation will be to belittle, rather than 
expand the intellectual powers. ENtITy. 
VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

To the Editor of The Yournal: 

I notice a note in your issue of February 1, signed 
“ W.” which needs correction. The relation between 
vowel and consonant seems to be entirely misappre- 
hended. The writer of the note need only to be re- 
ferred to the excellent discussion of the subject in Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s Oriental and Linguistic Essays (second 
series), to see his error. The fact is that / and ~ are 
constantly used as vowels in many languages, and in 
Sanskrit grammar are fully recognized as such. So 
also m and # are more rarely vowels, as m in humph, as 
pronounced by “W.” I see no reason why x and z 
should not be accounted vowels, though Professor 
Whitney apparently does not think so. In short any 
fricative or letter which is not a /u// mute may be used 
as a vowel. 

Either “ Entity,” or some phonologist, evidently ought 
“to teach in ‘ W.’s’ district.” G. 

—o—- 


ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF EI AND EU. 


The following (taken from Roby’s Latin Grammar) 
may answer the query as to the “ Roman pronunciation” 
of e/ and ez, that appeared in the issue of Jan. 24: 

“eu as in Italian Zuropa, as ow in Yankee /own,” 

“ Probably pronounced as a diphthong.” 

“ei nearly as in feint, but with the stress on the latter 
vowel ; not as long English 7.” 

-“ Corssen’s conclusion is, that in the root-syllable of 
the words diva, /eiber, deicere, ceivés, in the dat. abl. plur. 
of o stems, and probably of a stems, and in the loca- 
tive forms, as set, ufei, etc., ed was a real diphthong ; in 
all other cases it expressed the transition vowel be- 
tween 7 and ¢.” 

Professor Lane gives “eh-00 rapidly pronounced ” as 
the sound of ez. C. S. Moore. 

WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

In a recent number of your journal, a correspondent 
stated that whoever invented written examinations was 
not the teacher’s friend. He might, with equal truth, have 
added, neither was the inventor the scholar’s friend. 
For unless there be some better mode of conducting these 
examinations than that which has passed under my ob- 
servation, from time to time, the society whose object 
it is to mitigate cruelty to animals could find no cases 
more fit for their investigation. 1 presume there are 
better methods. Indeed, I can conceive a better 
method myself. There is nothing in the nature of the 
case but that they may be so conducted as to secure all 
the advantages properly sought in them, and yet be only 
a pleasure to the scholars. The mode which I have 
seen in practice is so different from my ideal, I will de- 
scribe each of them. 

First, let the great importance of these examinations 
be held in ‘errorem over the scholars, assuring them 
that their promotion or degradation will depend largely 
upon their success or failure. 
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Second, let the questions for the examination be prte- 
pared by some outsider, and made considerably above 
the grade of scholars to answer them; and especially 
let them be involved, embracing knotty points not com- 
mon in the text-book, and embracing more work than 
the most expert can do in atime proper to sit at a desk 
at one session, 

Now, some of the known results of this kind of ex- 
amination are,— 
First, such nervous anxiety and hard study in ad- 
vance, such excessive labor and weariness in the execu- 
tion, and such exhaustion, both of body and mind, as 
seriously to threaten permanent injury to health. 

Second, a racking of the brains of a certain other 
class of scholars, to outwit the vigilance of teachers, 
to palm off upon them a cheat, and often with too 
much success, 

Now, when all is done, what is revealed? ~ Some 


'|few things that the scholars know, and more, perhaps, 


that they don’tknow. Also some things that the teacher, 
in his discretion, has not taught. Cui dono? since the 
teacher knows beforehand what to expect of his schol- 
ars, and will have more confidence in his previous 
knowledge of their attainments than in anything re- 
vealed by the papers. Outsiders, on examining the. pa- 
pers, may think they have learned something of the 
shortcoming of the teachers and scholars. But noth- 
ing is more delusive. ‘Their judgment is a gross injus- 
tice to all concerned. 

My ideal of a written examination is widely differ- 
ent from the above : 

First, let written exercises, recitations, or examina- 
tions, by whatever name they may be called, be a com- 
mon affair, at convenient stages in the progress of a 
study. Whenever a branch of the subject has been” 
completed, before leaving it, let it be reviewed by a 
written exercise. The teacher of the class, embodying 
the vital points of the subject in a few simple and per- 
tinent questions, such that all who have the requisite 
knowledge, can answer in the time for an ordinary recita- 
tion. The next exercise may be an oral review of the 
same subject, in connection with the papers: the teacher 
commenting upon the omissions and recorded errors, 
and taking advantage of these most favorable circum- 
stances to impress the truth more effectually upon the 
minds of the scholars. Both teacher and scholars may 
learn from these exercises whether the subject is prop- 
erly learned ; or whether it requires more time before 
advancing to a new subject. ‘The scholars derive im- 
mense advantage, by acquiring the ability to express 
their thoughts more perfectly. ‘They would hesitate to 
write such language as they would use in oral state- 
ments of their ideas. The practice, also, will give 
them a facility in writing which is invaluable. 

THE PREPOSITION “IN.” 


Many good teachers, including some of your able 
correspondents, in parsing, continue to say that words . 
are 7x a number, /z a gender, 77 a tense, in a voice, etc. 
Is it not better to say that “books” és plural ?— that 
“heroine” zs the feminine gender ?— that “went” zs 
the past tense? Is it not right, in parsing “him,” to 
say that it 2s the third person, singular number, mascu- 
line gender, and objective case? If not, will some 
teacher show the impropriety? If right, why should we 
continue to use the superfluous # ? Parsing may be, 
and probably is, of small consequence ; but, if done, it 
should be expressed in the most concise language. 
w. 

SoMETHING ABout SeRviA.—There is a special Min- 
istry of National Education, and a law passed in the 
reign of the late Prince Michael obliges the govern- 
ment to supply and pay a qualified master for an ele- 
mentary national school, to every community which de- 
clares itself prepared to send thirty boys as scholars, 
and provides at the same time a building suitable for a 
school. The population is about one million three hun- 
dred thousand.—Casse//’s Family Mag. 


J. S. R. 


| | 
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The Week. 


March 2 the count was completed by the convention 
of Congress, and the election of Rutherford B. Hayes 
fo the Presidency of the United States, and of William 
A Wheeler to the vice-Presidency of the United States, 
for four years from the 4th of March, 1877, by 85 
electoral votes was declared. 

~— President Hayes was inaugurated on Monday, 
March sth. 

— General Diaz has been chosen president of the 
Mexican Republic. 

—— The decrease of the public debt in February was 
$2,070,429. 

— The Eastern question is still unsettled. 
Turks are preparing for war with Russia. 


The 


Mr. WapDDINGTON, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France, has introduced a bill into the Assembly 


_ to have primary education entirely free throughout 


France. This is one of the most hopeful signs that the 
French nation intends to remain a republic. 


THE proposition to do away with male Grammar- 
School principals, substituting women in their places, 
is under discussion by school boards, in some 
parts of the country. The friends of this movement 
claim that as good work can be done by competent 
women who can be hired for at least two-thirds of the 
salary now paid to men. 

While we do not deny that some energetic women 
have the ability to manage and supervise the instruc- 
tion of our grammar schools efficiently, we still claim 
that the experiment is one fraught with danger to the 
best interests of education. We appreciate the special 
fitness of women for “teaching ;’ but when the claim 
is made that women can take the management, and 
perform as vigorous and comprehensive work as men 
of natural fitness and special adaptation to the profes- 
sion of teaching, as a life work, can do, we must dissent 
from such a conclusion. Admitting that some few lady 
teachers have the natural ability and capacity for the 
executive work demanded of school principals ; they 
do not generally obtain as large views of the world 
in which they move, from the fact that their spheres of 
observation and experience are much restricted by the 
customs and usages of society. Men generally travel 
more, read more extensively, and acquire a knowledge 
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of the externals of society that tends to fit them better 
than women to meet the demands of school discipline 
and genera] management. 

Again, we hold to the opinion that pupils, especially 
girls, need to be brought into contact with the strength 
and vigor of the masculine mind, in the class-room. 
Men’s knowledge of the business enterprises, the polit- 
ical and judicial machinery of the world, naturally fits 
them to grasp executive work with more confidence 
and intelligence than would be reasonable to expect 
of ladies who seek teaching as a life-work. We ad- 
mit that there are rare exceptions to this statement, but 
not enough to lead us to conclude that the time has 
come to place the control of our schools under the 
charge of women. In fact we think that our schools 
would to-day be greatly improved if the proportion of 


4.00| well-trained male teachers was largely increased. 


President Hayes’ Inaugural. 


The inaugural address of President Hayes gives 
great satisfaction to all fair-minded people. Its tone 
is moderate and unassuming, and its frank and honest 
statements are in perfect accord with the spirit of his 
admirable letter of acceptance, last July. While Mr. 


‘ournal| Hayes does not foreshadow in detail the policy of his 


administration, he fully unfolds the general principles 
and motives which will actuate him in the discharge of 
the high and responsible duties that devolve upon him. 
Without qualification, he declares that the permanent 
pacification of the country is of supreme importance, 
upon such principles and by such measures as_ will 
give complete protection to all citizens, in the free en- 
joyment of all their constitutional rights ; that he will 
encourage fraternal relation, and thus promote local 
self-government ; and that he will guard the interests 
of all classes carefully and equally. On these import- 
ant questions he shows no wavering and makes no con- 
cessions. 

The policy outlined in regard to the South is emi- 
nently statesmanlike. It shows that he is not a par- 
tisan, but that he has in view the best interests of the 
common country, and a common humanity. ‘These 
liberal, considerate, and patriotic views, will command 
hearty and universal commendation. He appeals for 
the codperation of “all who cherish an interest in the 
welfare of the country, trusting that party ties and the 
prejudices of race will be freely surrendered in behalf 
of the great purpose to be accomplished.” 

This is the true spirit, and one which educators es- 
pecially will approve and sustain. It augurs a new era 
of good feeling which will open the way for the exten- 
sion of educational and Christian institutions, upon 
which depend the perpetuity of good government, and 
the maintenance of the rights of all citizens in every 
section of the country. This will open the path to 
peace and self government upon the just principles of 
freedom and political equality. It will surely promote 
the blessings of quietness and good order to all . sec- 
tions, and secure the apeety return of material pros- 
perity. 

His sentiments in regard to civil service reform are 
pronounced and will be approved by all honest men. 
Personal character and fitness for the service are to be 
the only qualifications. 

He favors a coin basis for the paper currency ; ar- 
bitration in international difficulties, and an amend- 
ment of the Constitution establishing a single term of 
six years for the presidency. President Hayes has be- 
gun his responsible work nobly, and we have faith in 
his continuance in well doing, and we can but empha- 
size the closing appeal of the inaugural, in calling upon 
all lovers of liberty to unite “in an earnest effort 
to secure to our country the blessing not only of ma- 
terial prosperity, but of justice, peace, and union,—a 
union depending not upon the constraint of force, but 
upon the loving devotion of a free people; that all 


things may be so ordered and settled upon the best and 


surest foundations; that peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety may be established 
among us for all generations.” 


Public Education in Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Two or three weeks ago, we had an editorial article 
on public education in Brooklyn, N. Y. What we said 
was based upon statements made by the Superinten- 
dent in a “ Letter Missive to the Principals and Acad- 
emic Teachers of the Public Schools.” Our article was 
republished by the newspaper press of Brooklyn ; and 
in other ways we have learned that it has attracted at- 
tention in Brooklyn, as well it might, if the statements 
put forth by the Superintendent are true. Those state- 
ments being true, all of our criticism, and much more, 
was amply justified. 

A reporter of the Brooklyn Zimes having called upon 
the Superintendent to ascertain whether he had any- 
thing to say in reply to our criticisms, the former re- 
ports the latter as saying that “ what he had said in his 
communication had been based solely on facts ; and he 
did not think it contained anything that need be with- 
drawn.” On our part, therefore, we feel that we have 
nothing to withdraw from our strictures, and so must 
continue to hold that the public schools of Brooklyn,— 
judging from the utterances of its first school official,— 
are among the poorest in the country, and that the Su- 
perintendent does not know what to do to improve them. 

The assertion of this superintendent that THe Jour- 
NAL “had gone out of its way to criticise his actions,” 
does not strike us as altogether just. Pray, what is our 
duty, what is z7 our way, if it is not the advancement 
of education by criticism, and by every other legitimate 
means? For exactly that purpose THE JOURNAL was 
established, for exactly that purpose it is now pub- 
lished ; and so we regard it as our proper business to 
hit a head whenever we see one, provided it deserves 
to be hit like this one in Brooklyn. 

We will add, in reply to the contrary declarations of 
the superintendent of Brooklyn, that THE JouRNAL is 
owned by no school-book publishing house, that its col- 
umns are not in the slightest degree controlled by any 
school-book publisher, that it rides no hobbies, but 
aims to give all educational subjects, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, full and intelligent consid- 
eration. 


Sins of Omission. 


It might, perhaps, be said with truth, that the mem- 
bers of the profession of teaching in this country, are 
more liable to sins of commission than to those of 
omission. This results naturally from several causes. 
In the first place, our teachers are, by a large majority, 
women, and young women ; and they are more apt to 
err from mis-directed zeal, than from want of effort. 
In the second place, the members of all other profes- 
sions except that of the law, which has not yet officially 
given its advice, devote a certain part of their time to 
telling us what we ought to-do. Clergymen, physi- 
cians, and editors, lay upon us their commands, terrify 
us by their warnings, and overwhelm us with advice. 
It is not to be wondered at that, in our overmuch haste 
to try and fulfill their expectations, disappoint their 
prophecies, and gain their good will, we should commit 
many and grave errors. And thirdly, as we are, above 
all others, forced from the nature of our work to be 
“up and doing,” we are apt to do more than is desir- 
able, — till, indeed, we are told that we are over-teach- 
ing the children, and that when removed from our 
direct influences, they are unable to do anything for 
themselves ; that, in fact, with all our blackboards and 
our examinations, lectures, and object-teaching, the 
children of to-day are not so self-sustained as were the 
children of the earlier and simpler time. 

And this leads us to the very point of which we 
wished to speak, — our sins of omission. It is hard to 


resist the influences from parents and from society in 
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general, both of which desire always to see some proof 
of actual attainment of knowledge ; and yet it is true, 
that to teach the child the use of his tools, and to 
familiarize him with the use of them, is far better than 
to give him the articles made by them. In other 
words, to teach him how to use in the best way Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, the Encyclopedia, and 
the Gazetteer, is of more value to him than to fill his 
memory with the words, facts, and places contained in 
them. How many children in our high schools to-day 
can tell what different kinds of information they can 
find in the first-named book? How many can turn 
without hesitation to the part of the volume where 
these different kinds are to be found, —can pronounce 
a word unhesitatingly from the phonic notation there 
marked,—can read understandingly and without blunder 
the account of the derivation? And yet these things 
certainly ought to be taught in our schools, for they 
are only the use of tools. 

Dr. Sequin, in his Report as United States Commis- 
sioner to the Vienna Exposition on the subject of edu- 
cation, and in his very remarkable chapter on the kin- 
dergarten, uses these words: “The objects made by 
the children exhibited in Vienna, as seen in the Garten, 
speak well for the zeal of the teachers, and the indus- 
try of the pupils ; but they are products of the use of the 
hand, —no tests of its training,” (the italics are ours). 
The thought of this sentence cuts deep, and will well 
bear considering ; and much of what our American 
schools show as results by which to gauge the success 
of our educational processes,—is it not in the same 
way the product of the wse of the mind, and no test of 
its training? But to come directly to the sins of omis- 
sion, may we not say with truth that too large a pro- 
portion of the teacher’s time in the first school years of 
our children, is given to hearing lessons recited, and 
far too little to teaching and enforcing the best ways 
of study? Do we know the mode in which the child 
studies? and are we sure that he utilizes his time to 
the best possible advantage? Indeed, we are not quite 
sure that he does not do this, and his failure in lessons 
comes from the fact, that he does not know how to 
study because he has never been taught to study. 
With the best intentions in the world, he wastes his 
time for an hour over what ought to take him only one 
quarter of that time, and wastes our time and his own 
in endeavoring to recite something of which he has 
only a confused idea. 

This teaching how to study, is the teacher’s special 
province. The little girl has a Latin vocabulary to 
‘learn, —a mere matter of memory to her, —a simple 
mental exercise. Mere verbal repetition is all that is 
necessary, — mere repetition, till the English word shall 
suggest the Latin word, and wice versa, and this as me- 
chanically as 2 X 2 immediately suggests 4. She is 
not prompt, blunders and fails, and is in despair be- 
cause she spent so much time over it, and all to no pur- 
pose. But on inquiry, we find that she wrote down all 
the words. In the time spent in writing one, she could 
have learned two. There was absolutely no object in 
her writing them down, as the Latin and English equiv- 
alents stood opposite each other in her text-book, and 
she would have practice in writing in the written exer- 
cise to follow. We tell her exactly the best way of 
studying, and have no more trouble. But the sin of 
omission was in not showing the class exactly the most 
practical way of studying their lesson before any such 
lesson was assigned. We say showing, not tellidg, and 
the two are very different. But this is only one illus- 
tration, taken at random. 


The use of abbreviation should be taught the pupils: 
unless in a spelling lesson, for instance, they should 
be accustomed to write N. A. for Worth America, etc. 
They should be taught the use of the brace, and accus- 
tomed to it, till they used it mechanically in all black- 

d exercises, and in all written work except, of 
Course, in essays. ‘The amount of time that is wasted 
i" Beography recitations by the unnecessary repetitions 
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of unnecessary words, is something very exasperating. 
But these are external things; yet they are things 
which touch very nearly the question of the real suc- 
cess or failure of education. 

We need to clear the mental decks for action. We 
omit to make in the mind of our American children a 
broad distinction between significant and insignificant 
facts, to teach them where to go to find most of even 
the significant facts recorded when they want them. 
We omit to hand over everything we can to machinery, 
so as to leave the mind unincumbered but trained, like 
a good master, for the coming struggle of life, for which 
our work should be the preparation. 

Anna C. BRACKETY. 


Economy in Public Schools. 


The great wave of “economy” at last has struck the 
most sacred region of our public life, —the churches 
and the common schools, Everywhere in the country 
the best friends of the schools are in a state of anxiety ; 
often of bitter conflict with the powers that demand 
wholesale reductions, and. sometimes a complete reor- 
ganization of the educational system. The new “re- 
form” governor of New York parades, once more, the 
rural conceit, that all support of free education above 
an average grammar school, is an “outrage on popular 
rights,” and demands the withdrawal of the State ap 
propriation from the normal schools. Mr. John Kelly, 
the husband of the niece of Cardinal McClosky, in his 
function as city official, demands a large reduction in 
the New York city estimates for education. From 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, come tidings of a 
raid upon the teachers’ salaries, while the great States 
of Missouri and Texas have well nigh destroyed their 
own imperfect system of public education. Even old 
Massachusetts is brought to the bar, and every village 


and city turns out its brigade of local economists, de- 


manding such reduction of the school tax as would 
practically undo the best work of the last twenty years. 

Like all movements by the American people, this de- 
mand for wholesale reduction in the cost of public edu- 
cation, has a double edge. ‘The first thing to be done 
by judicious school-men, is to dosely analyze the nature, 
and mark the animus of this charge of extravagance ; 
prepared to render honor to genuine economy where 
honor is due, and to unmask every form of hostility to 
the people’s school that lurks in this honorable company. 

There can be no doubt that the present time of finan- 
cial depression has been artfully seized by the chronic 
enemies of our present system of American education, 
to inflict destructive wounds under the pretense of pub- 
lic economy, Every great river-bed holds a dangerous 
group of sandbars, ugly rocks, and venerable snags ; 
enough to wreck every craft that navigates the stream. 
At full tide, the noblest steamer floats utterly uncon- 
scious of their existence, while a drought imperils even 
the lumberman’s raft, and makes navigation itself a 
nuisance. In times of ordinary prosperity, the crowd 
of grumblers against the schools, educated and other- 
wise, are little heeded. But now, in too many of our 
towns and cities, they come to the front, and by their 
stingy obstinacy, keep the good people of the place in 
a constant glow of shame and rage. It can hardly be 
credited that, in a large city of this Commonwealth, the 
proposition has been seriously discussed of abolishing 
the city hospital, and cutting down the appropriations 
for schools by one-third, In several of our larger vil- 
lages, such a policy does prevail. .It is easy to see 
that “now is the accepted time” for every clerical 
enemy of our public schools to sow discontent with 
their management, and fill the community with absurd 
slanders concerning teachers. Now, the whole army 
of narrow-minded, ignorant men of wealth, whose only 
interest in local government is to save taxation, are 
seized with a great yearning of their bowels of compas- 
sion for poor Jerry McCarty, across the way, who pays 
a poll tax, and receives the free education of half-a- 


dozen frisky little McCartys in return, Now issues 
forth the whole battalion of educated theorists and 
“high-joint,” social philosophers, intensely exercised 
lest said little McCartys should be “educated beyond 
their sphere,” vigorously pushing the exploded humbug 
that an American State has no right to tax the people 
for schooling outside the three R’s. And now sails in 
the multitude without number of unemployed young 
men and maidens, ready to take the place of the pres- 
ent teachers at half pay, supported by another army of 
parents and “ first friends” who, like the good woman 
in New York, “don’t see why our John can’t ‘sculp’ as 
well as Powers and Palmer.” 

Altogether, these are the times when all people who 
wish to destroy the American common school ; all who 
desire to reduce it to the tail of some ecclesiastical 
kite ; all who are burning to ride an educational hobby 
rough-shod through the school-house ; all who, under 
any pretext, desire to cripple, embarrass, and intimidate 
the children’s nursery, — are on their feet, well organ- 
ized, and moving to the assault under the banner of 
“school economy.” Said the President of the United 
States, on being congratulated for the good words in 
his message concerning education: “ Zhe troud/e is, that 
there is now too much reading and writing to suit a good 
many people in this country.” 

Now the first and imperative duty of the friends of 
education is to unmask this whole crowd of the enemies 
of public order and free institutions. Whether this hos- 
tility comes from an amiable delusion concerning Re- 
publican government itself ; a sordid resistance to just 
taxation ; an ignorance of modern school necessities 
and methods ; a political or religious malignity against 
the education of the coming generation outside the 
pale of an anti-American party or sect ;— whatever 
may be the source of this hostility, it should be met, 
shown up, and declared infamous. When we contem- 
plate the present spectacle of ignorance in this Repub- 
lic; behold the Metropolis groveling at the feet of an 
army of illiterate voters led by professional gamblers, 
thieves, and ring polticians ; see one-third the States 
of the Union trembling on the verge of civil war from 
the frightful debasement of their untaught people ;— 
the spectacle of any party seriously trying to embarrass 
or injure the public school, calls for the summary in- 
dignation of all right-minded and patriotic people. 
And it is because of the timidity of school-men, that 
this dangerous movement has already assumed its pres- 
ent proportions. ‘The public school teachers, as a 
body, are dependent on the local governments for their 
living, and cannot be expected to take the field in force 
against this invading host. So the public school is left 
to the protection of the general favorable sentiment of 
the community. 

If the common council attempts to economize in any 
other department of municipal affairs, it is resisted at 
every step by a disciplined force of contractors and 
ward politicians interested in perpetuating the present 
abuse. So it happens often that, beaten at other points, 
the city “fathers” move upon the school committee, 
knowing that they have nothing to stand upon but a 
public sentiment, generally vague and uninformed, 
easily confused and thrown into a panic, and only ca- 
pable of gradual concentration. The only protection 
against this danger is a decisive movement of the peo- 
ple who believe in the common school, to arrest this 
wholesale assault, and demand a public hearing on 
the merits of the question. Every attempt to break 
down valuable features of our school system ; to dis- 
place the most competent teachers, committees, and 
superintendents ; to damage the normal and training 
school ; to deprive the people of their present amount 
of free education ; to reduce unreasonably the wages of 


—_ the uttermost force of public opinion and legal 
efence. 

But there is a basis of truth for this agitation in be- 
half of school economy, and to that we propose to call 


attention at another time, A. D, Mayo, 


teachers, should be met with firmness, and resisted _ 
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Elocution. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EXPRESSION IN READING, ORATORY, 
AND ACTING. 


The following abstract of the first of the series of 
twelve lectures, by Prof. Moses T. Brown of Tufts Col- 
lege, will interest all teachers of reading : 

There is a word, borrowed from the technique of the 
fine art of painting, that covers so much of exact crit- 
icism, so fit and properly descriptive of art effects, that 
I do not hesitate to use it to sum up, as it were, the 
whole zxsthetic side of the phenomena of speech. 
This word is “expression.” And grossly material as is 
the word, it is the best metaphor we have in art for say- 
ing that the special form of art to which we apply it is 
entirely consistent with that in nature of which the 
form is a representation. This consistency with, but 
not necessarily imitation of, nature is the test of all art. 
Is the figure consistent with natural forms? is the test 
for the sculptor. Is the painting, whether an ideal or 
an actual scene, consistent with natural objects? is the 
test for the painter. Is the passion which fills the ac- 
tor’s voice in an ideal scene true, to the like passion in’ 
a real scene? is the test for the actor. The professor 
here illustrated the fine art of Joseph Jefferson’s per- 
sonation of Rip Van Winkie, and said: This play is 
American at its root and in its fibre, and you have pre 
sented by this matchless comedian a characterization 
the most pathetic and expressive of the modern drama. 
The art of dramatic reading, in its newest phase of 
character-sketching and personation, requires the very 
highest order of the conceptive and imaginative faculties. 
The best criticism I have yet heard of Charles Dick- 
ens’ marvelous reading, was given by a friend, a cler- 
gyman. Said he: “WhenI went to hear Dickens read 
David Copperfield, and he came on to the platform and 
began to talk in a familiar, natural way, telling about 
his childhood, and describing that old hulk on the Yar- 
mouth Sands, and all it contained, I said, ‘ This is all 
well enough, this talk ; but when will he begin to read ?” 
He had been reading quite a while before I found 
it out.” 

In attempting an analysis of the modes of expression 
used by artists on the stage or platform, I am surprised 
that except the works of Dr. Rush, and the French 
author, Delsarte, there is absolutely nothing that can 
be called an adequate theory of expression as applied 
to those commanding vocal arts. Teachers, with a few 
notable exceptions, are as innocent of any theory as 
are their pupils. Why, two years ago, holding the po- 
sition of director of elocution in the public high schools 
of Boston, when I proposed to teach the young ladies 


‘to read the classic English, I was answered by the mas- 


ter, himself a graduate of Harvard College, almost in 
the very words of ancient Dogberry: “To be well- 
favored is the gift of fortune, but to write and read 
comes by nature!” Now, if you want to get at the av- 
erage literary taste and culture, by the most direct 
means, of a class of students, ask each to read, in 
quick succession, a dozen lines~from Wordsworth or 
Keats or Shelley, and note the result! You will be 
convinced that to be able to read aloud the classic 
English of Shakespeare or Milton, of Burke or Web- 
ster, is in itself a liberal culture, 

There are signs that we may yet have an adequate 

theory of the science and art of elocution, based upon 
a thorough analysis of both the physical structure and 
physiological character and conditions of the voice in- 
strument, and of the hearing organ. Also upon the 
analysis of our psychological conditions, our mental 
sensations and emotions, states, and moods. The best 
contribution to such a literature is Darwin’s Lxfression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
, Professor Brown considered Darwin’s theory of vocal 
and gesture expression among men under the two 
great laws of inheritance and adaptation, and made a 
compact argument in favor of the theory of a gradual 
evolution of voice and gesture as expressive forms. 


Professor Brown defined speech as an orderly suc- 
cession of sounds by which man makes known his 
thoughts, will, and feelings. ‘The instruments of speech 
are: (1). An instrument for the production of musical 
sounds, — the larynx or tone instrument. (2) An in- 
strument for the production of articulation or jointed 
sounds, — the mouth* organs. (3) An instrument for 
collecting the air-waves of vibrating bodies, modifying 
their intensity, analyzing them, and finally presenting 
them to our consciousness, where they are recognized 
as sounds,—the ear. The ear rules speech. No ear 
no speech. No fine ear, no finished speech. There 
was more than clever satire in the pungent criticism of 
the Boston musical critic of the Zranscri~t, when he 
spoke of “the large, coarse ear of the average New 
York musical audience.” 

The professor analyzed the two elements of the hu- 
man voice, viz, the articulations and the musical tones ; 
the ruling element for the expression of thought is ar- 
ticulation ; for the expression of feeling, tones. Pro- 
fessor Brown here read, by way of illustration, the de- 
scription of the old ark on the Yarmouth sands, from 
Dickens, and Bret Harte’s poem Zwhe, and closed by 
saying: As the painter waits and watches and lingers 
with apparent enthusiasm that he may catch Nature off 
her guard, and in her best mood, and transfer her radi- 
ance to his canvas by the use of artifices of outline, 
perspective, form, and color, well known to him, so 
must he who would fitly interpret the thought and pas- 
sion of a favorite author learn to throw, by the use of 
an art technique as real and necessary as upon a can- 
vas, the glowing images that crowd the poet’s page. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


PROBLEMS. 


Proptem LXXXIII.—Show that the area of a tri- 
angle = 4 4). Wm. Hoover. 


ProsLEmM LXXXIV.—Find rational triangles of in- 
tegral sides having one angle equal to 60°. 
Wa. Hoover. 
PropLeEM LXXXV.—Find the center of gravity of a 
rod of uniform thickness, whose density increases as the 
square of the distance from one end. 


Wao. Hoover. 


PropLemM LXXXVI.—An urn contains an infinite 
number cf balls, some of which are white, and the rest 
black. Suppose that # white balls have been drawn in 
succession, and not replaced: what is the probability 
that the next +- drawings will give white balls and 
qg black balls ? ASHER B, Evans. 


ProBLEM LXXXVII.—Required the area of a tract 
of land in the form of an equilateral triangle, the area 
of the circumscribed circle being 1256.64 square rods. 

G. I, Hopxins, 


PropLemM LXXXVIII.—Find the value of x in the 
equation «?(*x—15)-+ = 8(15—x)—32-. 
G. I. Hopkins. 


— G. L. asks for solutions of the following problems 
from Todhunter’s /ntegral Calculus : 


1. The form of a homogenous solid of revolution of 
given superficial area, and described upon an axis of 
given length, is such that its moment of ine about 
the axis is a maximum ; prove that the normal at any 
point of the generating curve is three times as long as 
the radius of curvature. 

2. A vessel of given capacity in the form of a surface 
of revolution with two circular ends, is just filled with 
inelastic fluid, which revolves about the axis of the ves- 
sel, and is supposed to be free from the action of grav- 
ity. Investigate the form of the vessel, that the whole 
pressure which the fluid exerts upon it may be the least 
possible, the magnitudes of the circular ends being 
given. 

3. Find the equation for the transverse section of a 
straight and uniform canal, when one of the three quan- 
tities, the surface, the capacity, and the normal hydro’ 
static pressure, is either a maximum or a minimum, and 
the other two are given, the terminal surfaces and 


pressures not being taken into account. Show, also, 


that when the surface is a minimum, and the capacity 
only is given, the section is circular ; and when the nor- 
ma! pressure is a minimum, the section is a catenary, or 
two straight lines, according as the surface or capacity 
is given. 


Rep.y to J. S. R.—There are two problems marked 
LXXVIII. If the remarks of J. S. R. refer to my 
problem, I ask him to make « any even number in the 
solution of this problem which I give. |W. Hoover. 

Query: How does J. S. R. derive his results in ref- 
erence to complete surfaces of sphere, circumscribing 
cylinder and cone? (See p. 208.) Ws. Hoover. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reformation is needed in all grades of our common 
schools, but the prevailing type of primary school needs 
revolution. Nowhere else in a child’s education is 
good teaching blessed with richer fruits, or poor teach- 
ing fraught with greater danger, than in the lowest 
grade of the primary school, and no grade is so much 
neglected, so little thought of. For the few who enter 
high schools, palatial houses are erected, and high sal- 
aries paid to the best instructors. For the masses who 
begin the work, the poorest apartments are selected, 
and the poorest teachers chosen to guide the first steps 
of the little ones. “She will do, perhaps, to teach a 
primary school,” is often the sagacious conclusion of 
the committee. A city spent one hundred thousand 
dollars for a magnificent high-school house, while the 
primary schools were, and are, in a wretched condition. 
The interest of that sum paid to first-class primary 
teachers would do infinitely more for the children of 
that city than the splendid pile of bricks and mortar 
ever will. 

After five or six years of alive object-teaching and 
healthful play, the child enters the schoolroom. Imag- 
ination, curiosity, love for mental and physical activity, 
are in a state of vigorous development. At the school- 
room door the fresh, free current of its life is arrested. 
All that it is, or has been, is counted for naught, and a 
new and unnatural process is begun. For ceaseless 
activity, so essential to its growth, it finds stupid idle- 
ness. Confinement for five or six hours each day, takes 
the place of unbounded pleasure. The mother’s and 
nature’s methods, under which the little one was so 
rapidly acquiring knowledge, are changed to methods 
that bid defiance to all mental laws. Nature’s blessed 
methods of activity, play, and pleasure, of seeing and 
doing, are left outside the schoolroom by the untaught 
school-keeper. Instead of using these great forces,— 
by turning them in the new direction, by bringing them 
to bear upon all her work, — she robs the innocents of 
their gains, and chains them helpless to hard seats and 
repulsive tasks. Is not this the decision of the great 
majority of primary teachers: “ The child knows 
nothing until the alphabet is learned?”’ And when, 
after a long struggle, the cruel names are known, the 
child has twenty-six unnatural impediments to its learn- 
ing to read. Children who are driven by the rod to 
such schools, display better taste than the parents that 
drive them. 

_ Of course there are many bright exceptions to this 
dark picture ; and lest any one deny its truthfulness, 
I will say that I am writing after twenty years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, after visiting hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of primary schools. And the mute appeals of 
the tortured little ones impel me to work for their re- 
lief. The mother, careful to a fault of her dear one’s 
health and happiness, allows it to attend such schools 
without a protest. The school committee-man looks ~ 
calmly on, scouting all idea of reform. “I was taught 
that way myself,” he says, omitting “and you see what 
a magnificent product of education 7 am.” If such 
logic can be traced to the schools, there is, indeed, - 
need of reform. ; 


Others more modestly put their illogical argument in 
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this form: “ All the great men were taught in that way, 
—Webster, Clay, etc.; I guess the good old way is 
good enough for my children.” Granted that very 
many have been well educated in the common schools ; 
but who will number the countless thousands that have 
not acquired even the rudiments of education in them? 
The schools are for the masses, not the few. Bring up 
a whole town as witnesses, — men and women, — How 
many have delightful memories of school? How many 
read good useful books? How many use good lan- 
guage, and can write a letter well? How many can 
tell what they really did learn in school? Perhaps 
librarians, postmasters, and business men could aid us 
in answering these questions. Are the results of school 
teaching, Sir Committee, really so satisfactory that no 
reform is needed ?_ 

“Stand by the old,” shalt we? You say that, who 
ride in steam cars, cut your wheat with reapers, send 
messages by telegraph, sew with machines, and use all 
the methods of economizing force that have been in- 
vented by the age’s greatest thinkers and benefactors. 
You cling, in methods of labor, skill, or art, to nothing 
that was not born in the new era, except that which un- 
derlies the whole fabric, that which overtops all in 
importance,—the education of little children. For this, 
and nothing else, do we draw our methods from the 
darkness of the middle ages. 

That must be-an ignorant physician who, in spite of 
the very best authorities in medical science, trifles with 
human life, depending on nothing but his own expe- 
rience. Yet for the methods commonly practised in 
primary schools, there is no eminent authority. 1 chal- 
lenge any one to produce one recognized authority who 
advocates the use of the A, B, C, method. Two-thirds, 
at least, of the children in Massachusetts, are now 
taught to read by this method. We revere the memory 
of America’s greatest educator, Horace Mann: yet for 

thirty-four long years his earnest, logical argument 
against learning the names of letters has not produced 
the slightest effect in the minds of the great majority 
of teachers. (See Report for 1843). “ ‘Teachers don’t 
use these methods because ‘hey don’t know them,” was 
the terse answer of one of Massachusetts’ best teachers, 
the other day. F. W. P. 


DISCIPLINE, 


The efficiency of a school depends upon the charac- 
ter of its discipline ; by which is meant the regulations 
of the school and the means by which they are secured. 
Thus understood, there is one primary object in school 
discipline. ‘There are indirect advantages, but there is 
only one principle upon which a proper discipline can 
be maintained. Discipline is a means, and not an end. 
It facilitates the proper work of the schoolroom. 
What this work is, is settled by the universal custom 
of the public schools, and by the laws under which 
they are organized. Whatever may be asserted by the 
idealist, the work of the school is teaching the child 
the elements of knowledge,—reading, writing, arith- 
metic, etc. Discipline is to be maintained in the 
schoolroom as a means for facilitating this work. 
Whatever aids the pupils in making progress in their 
studies has properly a place in the schoolroom. What- 
ever hinders should be excluded. 

While this is the primary object of discipline, there 
are other great, but incidental advantages. A large 
number of children, brought together without the 
Proper restraining influences, is one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of vice and immorality that can be conceived 
of. Discipline is necessary because the children are 
brought together. It may be urged that the habits of 
Promptness, punctuality, obedience, and honesty, are 
of more importance than book-learning ; that charac- 
‘er is more than scholarship. ‘That may be true ; yet 
the school is organized for the latter, and if it is fol- 
lowed up closely the former will be secured, indirectly, 
4s surely as though the school was organized for that 
‘pecial purpose, The morals of the children should 


— 


be protected ; the character of the teacher should be 
above reproach ; there should be nothing connected 
with the school that will impair the morals of a single 
child; but if the discipline necessary to the greatest 
progress in the studies is secured, the moral influence 
of the school will be healthful, and the habits closely 


akin to good morals will be constantly strengthened. 


L. W. 


SysTEMATIC TEACHING OF MoRALS IN SCHOOLS is 
recommended the by Commissioner on Truancy in Scot- 
land, on the rather singular ground that by its means, 
combined with physical education, far more successful 
results would be achieved in the diminution of insanity 
than have hitherto been attained through the operation 
of asylum treatment. 


Examinations in History. 


IN BOSTON SCHOOLS, 


The increased interest and attention paid to American History 
is well worthy of note, and we have read with interest the testi- 
mony of a successful teacher of history in the Boston schools, on 
the Young Folks’ History. He says: 

“Thave had two classes in the Young Folks’ History ia this 
school. One was of six little girls, from ten to twelve years of 
age. There were monthly examinations, half an hour long, to 
their great delight and my entire satisfaction. On one occasion, I 
unexpectedly asked them a series of questions prepared for much 
older students of United States history, and was gratified by their 
ready and intelligent answers to questions which had puzzled their 
seniors. 

“ An older class, of eight girls, from sixteen to nineteen years 
of age, has passed, after a month’s study (with two lessons a week), 
an examination, in writing, on the first ten chapters. Two were 
marked 100, and the average of the class was go, the lowest mark 
being 83. The questions were as follows, an hodr’s time being 
allowed for answering them : 

“1, What do we know of the early history of North America? 

“2. Who were the discoverers before Columbus? What is 
certain about them ? 

“3, Describe the career of Columbus. Give date of his voy- 
age, and the names of the most famous discoverers after him. 

“4. Which is the oldest town in the United States? The first 
permanent English settlement?, Why did England claim the 
mainland of North America? 

“5. Tell the story of the settlement of Plymouth, 

“6, Explain the difference between Pilgrims and Puritans. 
Give date of settlement of Boston. 

“7, When was Maine first visited? What was her position 
during the Colonial period? When and by whom was New 
Hampshire settled? Connecticut? 

“8. What was peculiar in the settlement of Rhode Island ? 

“9g. Give date of the founding of Harvard and Yale. What 
was the first American newspaper ? . 

“to, What was the history of slavery in New England 


“ The main ideas seemed to have been perfectly comprehended 
and well grasped, and the faults were for the most part, oversights. 
I feel satisfied with the result, and am confident that the text-book 
has proved itself as reliable and comprehensive as it certainly 
is suggestive and entertaining. I know no book more helpful in 
promoting that crystallizing process in the student’s own mind by 
which the accessories and details group themselves around the 
main facts and ideas of the narration. On this account itis equally 
valuable to teachers and scholars, the examined and the examiners.” 


IN PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


It is very desirable to have, from time to time, the precise facts 
as to the standard of instruction in private schools for girls. The 
following questions were used at the written examination of the 
first class in history, at one private school in Newport, R. L., and 
they certainly gave a creditable result. The examination lasted 
an hour, and covered one month’s work. Seven girls were exam- 
ined, their ages being, I think, from sixteen to eighteen. Their 
marks were as follows (on a scale of 100): 97,97, 94) 93» 91» 34, 79. 


1. Terms of peace of Ryswick. What important legislation in 
reign of William and Mary? 

2, When were England and Scotland united? Marlborough,— 
his career. War of Spanish succession. 

3. Hanoverian kings of England, — their claim to the throne, 
and general charisteristics, 

4. Maria Theresa, her rights and rivals, 

5. Frederic the Great, his predecessors. 

6. Emperers of Germany from 1742 to 1792. 

7. Cause and result of Silesian wars. 

8. Seven years war,—when and why ended. How was Eng- 
land drawn in? Name two important victories and defeats of 
Frederic the Great. 

g. The Young Pretender of 1745. 

10. English literature under Anne and the Georges. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
{From the Kennebec Journal.] 

We have been shown, through the courtesy of the State Super- 
intendent, school statistics compiled at his office, which we pre- 
sent below, and which will be of interest to all our readers who 
desire to be informed concerning educational matters. Following 
is a comparison of the school statistics of Maine for 1876 with 
those of 1875: 


1876, 1875. 
Number of scholars between 4 and 21, . 218,490 221,474 
Number registered in summer schools, 126,482 117,821 
Average attendance, é 99,106 95,058 


Number registered in winter schools. ° + 129,90 130,343 
Average attendance, . 105,97 105,625 


No. different scholars reg. during the year, . 156,148 157,32 
Av. length of summer schools and 
days, st days perweek, . Tow. 2d 2d 
Av. length of winter schools, . Ilw. low. 4d 
Av. length of schools for year, . 2d id 
Number of districts in State, . ° . + 3972 3,953 
Number of parts of districts, . ° ° 3 3 
Number of school houses, . 4,261 4,180 
Number in good condition, 2,802 2,689 
Number built during year, . 86 104 
Cost of same, $164,349 $110,725 


Estimated value of all school property, $3,005,290 $3,019,549 


Amount of school money voted by towns, $657,705 
Excess above amount required by law, 161,334 173,026 
Amount expended for public schools, $1,053,497 $1,046,766 
Am. paid for tuition in private schools, acad- 

emies, or colleges within the State, - $27,391 $39 040 
Amount paid for same out of State, . - 8,029 6,809 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— One hundred aad sixty scholars at New Hampton Institute. 

— The New-Hampshire Historical Society has a collection of 
65,000 different newspapers. 

— Colebrook Academy opens with 30 students ; more are ex- 
pected. Mr. F. F. Phillips is principal. 

— A spring term of high school recently began at Bow Lake 
Village, under the charge of J. F. Brown, principal. There were 
about fifty scholars the first day. 

— Valley Academy, Hillsboro Bridge, openéd on Monday, Feb. 
26, with nearly eighty scholars in attendance. 

— The Woodsville High School closed Friday, Feb.23. Under 
Miss Lilla Carr’s careful supervision the school has proved a bril- 
liant success. 

— J. G. Dearborn, late superintendent of schools, Manchester, 
has been admitted to the bar. 

— Miss Clara E. Robbins, a teacher in the Spring street gram- 
mar school, Nashua, a long time prior to the present term, has 


wishes of a host of friends will go with her. 

— Professor Robinson, of Tilton Seminary, recently delivered a 
lecture on “ Aisthetics,” at the seminary chapel, West Lebanon. 
He dwelt at some length on the beauties of nature and of art in 
their many forms, of painting and sculpture, of music and oratory, 
and finally, of moral beauty, exhorting the students to cultivate 
each, but especially the last. 

— The entertainment at the close of the winter term, at Fran- 
cestown Academy, was a perfect jam, and the adjacent towns were 
well represented. The drama, tableaux, and music were good. 
The school is in a prosperous condition, and in charge of Mr. 
Cowell and Miss Cobb. 

— The Harrisville grammar school closed Friday, Feb. 23, after 
a successful term of twelve weeks, taught by Mr. George K. Wood, 
of Francestown. Mr. Wood has acquitted himself as an able and 
efficient teacher. 

— The winter term of the Peterborough high school closed on 
Friday, Feb. 23. The examination was creditable to both teacher 
and scholars. There was a large attendance of the citizens at the 
hall, and all speak in high terms of the excellence of the various 
papers, and the manner in which they were presented. Under 
the instruction and management of the principal, L. C. Cornish, it 
is gaining public favor every day.— 7vanscript. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON.—A large audience assembled in the Town Hall at 
Castleton, Friday evening, Feb. 16, to witness the contest between 
pupils of the State Normal school for the two prizes offered for 
the best elocution. Ten pupils entered the contest, and each per- 
formed well the part assigned, and received, as was deserved, the 
applause of the audience. The committee of award assigned the 
first prize, “ Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song,” to Will P. 
Hyde, and the second, a “ volume of Shakespeare,” to Miss 


pleasure of which was heightened by excellent music, The sing- 
ing, by Miss Clarke and Mrs, Higley, was especially good. 


NortTH BENNINGTON, — A graded school was established at 


North Bennington in 1870, consisting of three departments, Prof. 


No. of male teachers employed in summer, 209 171 
No. employed in winter, . . . 2,151 1,984 
No. Fem. teachers employed in summer, 4,284 4,426 
No. employed in winter, . . 2,351 2,475 
No. of teachers graduates of Nor. Sch.,_ . 290 2097 
Av. wages of male teach. per mo., ex. board, $35.4 $36.96 
Av. wages female teach. per week, ex. board, 4.2 4.2 


accepted a position in a school at St. Andreas, Cal. The best . 


Lillie A. Stevens. The occasion was one of great interest, the 
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W. H. H. Phillips, now of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., 
was principal of the school from its organization till Sept., 1871, 
since which time the school has been under the charge of Mr. E. 
W. Morse. In the spring of 1872, a new school building was 
erected, at a cost of 11,060. At that time another department was 
formed, making four in all, which is the number still. A course 
of study, requiring ten years for its completion, was adopted in 
1872. The whole number of scholars connected with the school 
for the current year, is 227. The amount received from non-resi- 
dent scholars is about four hundred and fifty annually. 

We are glad to note the prosperity and eminent success of this 
school. Mr. Howe, the principal, has gained the reputation of 
being an excellent teacher and a worthy man, and with such suc- 
cess is sure. 

The graded schools of Vermont have done much for the ad- 
vancement of education in the State during the last few years, and 
we believe that they have yet a still greater work to do, not only 
in training the masses for intelligent action and honorable posi- 
tions in the ordinary concerns and work of life ; but in leading 
many to seek more extended knowledge, more rigid discipline, and 
more finished culture than can be found short of the college and 
the university. And so the public school shall be really a door to 
the college. So let it be. 

Barre. — The middle class of Barre Academy gave an exhibi- 
tion, recently, which spoke well for the class and the teacher. 
The examination of the school, in connection with the exhibition, 
passed off very pleasantly. The names, Barre Academy and J. S. 
Spaulding, principal, are, in Vermont, familiar as household 
words,—names spoken only to be honored. For the last twenty- 
five years this school has exerted a wider and more salutary in- 
fluence, probably, than any other academy in Vermont; nor has 
it yet passed, as we trust, the meridian of glory. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CiteLsea.—The members of the Teachers’ Association have re- 
cently been favored by Mr. C. Barrows, of Boston, with a lecture 
on “Chaucer and the 14th Century.” Ina brief notice it would 
be impossible to do justice to a lecture embracing so much of the 
initiative period of our literature, so ably presented, and enriched 
by finely-rendered passages from the “ Father of English Poetry ;” 
but it may be stated that the lecture was interesting and instruc- 
tive, and highly appreciated by all who listened to it. 

BLackstox£.—The schools of Blackstone, with the exception 
of the high school, closed the winter term Feb. 23. The high 
school, Mr. D. M. George, principal, closed Feb. 28. The school 
has been large, and the interest of the citizens was manifested by 
the presence of 81 visitors at the examimination. The remarks 
made by the committee and others are a proof of the estimation in 
which Mr. George is held by the citizens, and of the efficiency 
which he has displayed in the management of the school during 
the past thirty years. 

— Miss Biair’s lecture, on “‘ Leonardo da Vinci,” delivered at 
Wellesley College, on the evening cf March 2, was intensely in. 

_terestly, and gave a good idea of the various talents with which 
— was endowed, and the directions in which he employed 


— Two literary societies have been formed in Wellesley Col- 
lege, under the direction of the faculty. Artis a favorite theme 
with them. 

— Founders’ Day at Dean Academy, Franklin, was appropri- 
ately observed on Monday, Jan. 26. 

— There has been only one vacancy in the ranks of the sewing- 
teachers in Boston public schools for a year, and the list of appli- 
cants recorded now numbers sixty, and daily increases. 

— The cost of tuition per pupil in the Boston schools is three 
times that of twenty years ago. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

ProviDENCE. — The quarterly meeting of the teachers of the 
high and grammar schools was held Saturday morning, Feb. 24, 
at the high school. Dr. Leach, the school superintendent, ad- 
dressed the teachers as usual. He spoke of the importance of 
vigilance in regard to the morals of the school ; of the nécessity of 
firm but not severe discipline ; of the improper use of sarcasm 
and ridicule in the language of the teachers; of the health of the 
pupils, and the amount of work that should be required of them. 
Rev. Mr. Rugg, president of the school committee spoke of the 
atmosphere which a teacher gives to the schoolroom. It should 
be intellectually stimulating, it should be bright and cheerful, and 
it should not be overcharged. Mr. Hoyt, of the high school, 
spoke of the duty of all the teachers to become members of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

Jounston.— The dedicatory service of school district No. 5 
was held in the new house, on the evening of Feb. 28. Professor 
Greenough, of the State Normal School, offered prayer and de- 
livered an address upon the subject of education as connected 
with the public schools. Mr. W. A. Phillips, town superintendent, 
spoke in regard to the building of the house. Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well followed, speaking of the influence of the free school of New 
England. Mr. Joseph H. Orr, the teacher, read the “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” The building is a fine district school-house, 
farnished with Victor single desks, and will seat forty scholars. 
The entire cost was but fifteen hundred dollars, 


WESTERLY. — We take the following from the Narragansett 
Herald: “The lectures of Principal Frost, in the High School 
course, delivered on Thursday evening, was interesting and sug- 
gestive, and gave unqualified satisfaction to those in attendance. 
A good many of our citizens were not in attendance, who might, 
we think, with profit to themselves, have encouraged the members 
of the high school by their presence.” This is true elsewhere. 
. « + The winter term of the school at Niantic closed Feb. 23. 
An unusually large number of the patrons and others interested 
were present Friday afternoon to listen to the closing literary ex- 
ercises, in which every member of the school bore a part. The 
teachers’ report showed eighteen pupils to have been perfect in 
attendance ; five to have been absent one-half day each, and sev- 
eral more absent but one day each. 

RIcHMOND.—The Carolina school closed its winter term Friday, 
Feb. 23. The school was taught by W. T. Collins and Mrs. E. 
Phillips. Number registered during the term, 103; average, 91; 
higher department, 44; primary, 47 ; percentage of attendance, 95. 
Some forty visitors were present at the closing exercises. The 
evening school of this place and the one held at Clark's village 
have closed. The average of the former 49, the latter 57. It is 
believed these schools have done good, giving a new interest to 
the cause of education. 

— The public schools of Wickford closed February 23, and the 
examinations reflected great credit upon the teachers. Mr. Frank 
G. McFee, a graduate of Brown University, has charge of the 
grammar department. 

— Mr. Henry E. Cooke has taught the school at Allentown, 
North Kingstown, for a year and has given good satisfaction. 

— The third lecture in the Woonsocket High School course 
was given at Harris Hall by Hon. T. B, Stockwell, commissioner 
of public schools. It was a thoughtful and instructive address 
upon “Ideal Education.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The institution for mutes, near Mystic River, Groton, under 

the management of Mr. Zerah C. Whipple, has twelve pupils be- 
longing to the following States : Connecticut two, New Jersey one, 
New York one,,.North Carolina one, Pennsylvania three, and Del- 
aware one, all of whom are making good progress. A young lady, 
Miss Annie M. Putnam, of Saratoga, N. Y., who had been in an 
institution for mutes in that State, and had spent seven years with 
Dr. Peet, its principal, has recently. graduated from under Mr. 
Whipple’s teaching, and to her great joy has learned to talk dis- 
tinctly, being able to repeat all the Lord’s Prayer without a book. 
Mr. Whipple is always glad to entertain those who visit his school 
and explain his method of teaching. 
— The commodious school-house just erected in district No. 1, 
Portland, was lately dedicated. The building is two stories high, 
is built of wood, and stands upon an elevated piece of ground, 
which rises precipitously from the river bank, and commands a 
fine prospect in all directions. The edifice contains two large 
school-rooms below, supplied with the latest improvements in 
school furniture, and a large and spacious hall overhead, which is 
arranged with two side entrances, thus making escapes easy in 
case of fire. The walls are sealed half-way up with chestnut and 
yellow pine, in alternate strips, making a pleasant contrast with 
the delicately-tinted plastering above. ’ 

— The are nine school districts in Ellington, numbering 270 
scholars. The school visitors speak in great praise of all the 
teachers, and think the schools have never been under better dis- 
cipline than they are at the present time. 

— The sixth meeting of the Hartford county teachers, at the 
Brown School, Hartford, on Saturday, March 3, was one of the 
best of the series, About 100 teachers were present, It is evi- 
dent that the Association is to be a power for good, if the same 
deep interest and sense of responsibility shall characterize future 
meetings. 

— The board of education of Bridgeport, have made out an 
estimate of the amount required to maintain the schools during 
the ensuing year. This estimate is $12,000 less than the expendi- 
tures of last year. 

— Professor Thacher, of Yale College, has resigned his posi- 
tion as a member of the Connecticut State Board of Education. 
— The second paragraph under the head of Hartford, in THE 
Journat of March 1, should have been accredited to Bridgeport. 
— Westport is clamoring loudly for a graded school. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

The council of education appointed by the International Ex- 
hibition Company, meet every Saturday at the office of Mr. Ed- 
ward Shippen, president of the council, and are laboring assidu- 
ously to complete their plans for the proper representation of ed- 
ucational interests at the permanent exhibition. The council con- 
sists of representative men from all parts of the Union, and from 
foreign countries. Professor Apgar, of New Jersey, has been 
appointed superintendent, and will have entire charge of the fitting 
up of the ample space allotted to the council for a grand educa- 
tion display. In a few days we will be in possession of such facts 


plans and scope’ of the council. Such an account must prove in- 


teresting to every one at all interested in the subject of education. 


as will enable us to give to our readers a detailed account of the| J 


Clement M, Biddle, president of the International Exhibition 
Company, is in Europe attending to matters of business connected 
with the exhibition. He will return in time for the formal opening 
of the exhibition, May 1. 

AN INTERESTING CEREMONY AT THE UNIV. OF PENN. 

The following words, carved in a marble tablet over one of the 
entrance doors of the beautiful chapel of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in West Philadelphia, aptly express the idea and purpose 
of a graceful ceremony that took place within the chapel on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 22: 

“In grateful commemoration of the zealous and unselfish labors 
of John Welsh, in promoting the success of the Centennial Inter- 
national Exhibition, the citizens of Philadelphia have endowed the 
John Welsh professorship of History and English Literature in 
this University, 1876.” 

Every one who has heard of the Centennial Exhibition has 
heard of Mr. John Welsh, the able president of the board of 
finance. But only those who have the honor to know him can 
fully appreciate the grand unselfish motives that prompted a man, 
already in the evening of life, to undertake such an appalling task 
as the financial aspect of the exhibition presented four years ago, 

Mr. Welsh was 67 years of age when he first undertook this 
management, and was already overcharged with business, with 


| numerous labors pertaining to various philanthropic measures and 


charitable objects, and with labors of love in building up the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

His admiring friends desirous of establishing some enduring 
memorial of his self-sacrificing devotion, yet knowing that he 
would not allow his services to be compensated by money for his 
individual benefit ; knowing, too, that his heart was in the vener- 
able institution of learning for which he had done so much, quietly 
and delicately contributed the $50,000 which, in the language of 
the marble tablet, endows the professorship of History and Liter- 
ature in the University of Pennsylvania. : 

Hon. Morton McMichael, representing the committee of citizens, 
presented Mr. Welsh with a certificate for the amount above men- 
tioned, and Mr. Welsh presented it in turn to the authorities of 
the university through their representative, Governor Hartranft, 
ex-officio president of the board of trustees. The assemblage 
was a brilliant and cultivated one, — men and women representa- 
tive of all that is good and useful and honorable in Philadelphia. 

How earnest and sincere was the ore paid to the man they 
delighted to honor, can only be thoroughly understood by those 
who /e/t the “amen” that went up from the hearts of the people, 
when the thrilling tones of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens breathed 
in prayer: “ We thank Thee for raising up such a man to bea 
tower of moral strength and a landmark of probity in our midst ; 
one who finds his highest honor in advancing Thy honor, and his 
best reward in promoting the welfare of his fellow-men, Endow 
him plenteously with heavenly gifts. Grant him in health and 
prosperity long to live ; and finally, after this life, to obtain ever- 
lasting joy and felicity.” M. H,. 


WASHINGTON. 


Annual Meeting of School Superintendents. 

As announced last week in our columns, the meeting of the Su- 
perintendents’ Section of the N. T. A., was held at Washington, 
March 1, 2, and 3, and its sessions were of unusual interest and 
profit, though not largely attended. The subjects were practical, 
the discussions were sensible, and the results in the main will be 
profitable. Several of our leading educators were present, and all 
manifested a deep interest in the work of the section. There 


were present at 
THE CONVENTION 


Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Com. of Education, Washington, D. C. 

State Superintendents.—Hon. Charles S. Smart, Ohio, president 
of the Superintendents’ Section of the N. T. A.; Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Pa.; Hon. B. G. Northrop, Conn.; Hon. J. W. Dickin- 
son, Mass.; Hon. M, A. Newell, Md. ; Hon. S. M. Etter, Il. 

City Superintendents. — A. J. Rickoff, Cleveland, O,; George 
Luckey, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. O. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; H. S. 
McRae, Muncie, Ind.; E. A. Wilmer, Hagerstown, Md. ; Charles 
Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; R. L. Carne, Alexandria, Va.; J. 
H. Lehman, Canton, O.; H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa.; H. E. Shepherd, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Other Members of the Association.—J. W. Hoyt, LL.D., Wis- 
consin; M. R. Leverson, Ph.D., Colorado; G. Y. Atter, Wash- 
ington; Thomas W. Bicknell, Mass.; Z. P. Richards, Wash- 


ington. 
FIRST SESSION, 


The superintendents’ session was called to order by General 
Eaton, in the absence of President Smart, and Superintendent 
Newell, of Md., was called to the chair. Superintendent Jones, of 
Erie, Pa., was elected secretary of the section. U. S. Commis- 
sioner Eaton addressed the section on the special objects of the 
meeting of the superintendents, and, among other matters, sug- 
gested the importance of a national representation of education at 
Paris, in 18738. 

On motion, the chair appointed special committees as follows : 

I. The Organization of an Educational Museum—Messrs. Bick- 
nell, Northrop, and Wilmer. . 

IL. On Plan for Publication of Educational Reports, etc. grow: 
ing out of the Centennial — Messrs. Northend, Dickinson, and 
ones. 

IIL. On Promotion of Popular Education in the South—Messrs. 
Etter, Newell, Bicknell, , 
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1V. On Teachers’ Salaries — Messrs. Dickinson, Etter, Wilson. 

V. The Importance of High Schools as a part of the public 
school system ; the same committee as on No. IV, 

On motion of Superintendent Luckey, it was voted that the 
forms of city and State school statistics be considered. On city 
statistics the chair appointed Messrs. Luckey, Rickoff, and 
Wilson ; and on State statistics, Messrs. Wickersham, Smart, and 
Dickinson. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to business of minor 
importance, and the section adjourned to meet on Friday, at 9 a. m. 


SECOND SESSION.—CITY STATISTICS. 

Friday, 9 a. m., Superintendent Smart presiding. 

Superintendent Luckey remarked on the importance of uni- 
formity of statistics of schools in cities, inasmuch as a lack of 
uniformity prevented a fair comparison of the condition of educa- 
tion, cost, attendance, etc. His opinion was that the present sta- 
tistics of many cities were almost useless at home, and absolutely 
useless abroad, as standards of comparison. Thé same terms had 
different meanings in different places. “ Incidentals,” “ average 
number of pupils belonging,” “ cost of tuition,” were terms of va- 
riable meaning. 

Commissioner Eaton said that, though our school statistics are 
in some particulars imperfect, they are much sought for by ed- 
ucators abroad, and are regarded as superior to any others pub- 
lished. Financial statistics of boards of trade show great dis- 
crepancies, as well as those ofeducation. A great and growing 
value is now placed upon educational statistics. Errors in statis- 
tics, experts tell us, are subject to balances, as in calculations in 
astronomy. Our statistics are our arguments, better by far than 
opinions and speculations of previoas days. The school statistics 
of England, and especially of Sweden, have taught her legislators 
the best lessons of social economy, on which Brougham, Bright, 
and Reade have based their great educational reforms, We are 
making great improvement in our data of school work, and as 
educators come to appreciate the value of facts, they will the more 
readily improve, and study the figures of educational science. 

Superintendent Newell believed we should have a few central 
facts, and that the forms should be simple as well as uniform. 

Superintendent Smart thought that forms were not well under- 
stood by school officers, and spoke of one in Ohio who reported 
an average attendance of pupils in school of one hundred and 
sixty-five per cent! He expressed a hope that the committee 
would report a clear and systematic plan of statistics. 

Superintendent Wickersham reported that the State statistics of 

Pennsylvania were uniform, simple, and satisfactory in their re- 
sults. The city of Philadelphia was the only exception to a per- 
fect State uniformity. He does not favor uniformity save in car- 
dinal principles. Unity in variety is the true law. In respect to 
the school age, he said that in Pennsylvania the legal school age 
was from six to twenty-one, inclusive, and that the report showed 
three hundred thousand between those ages not at school. The 
State was thereby misjudged as to its educational status. For- 
eigners were especially misled by such figures. 

Superintendent Northend remarked that Connecticut had es 
tablished the school age between four and sixteen years. He 
thought four years too young to enter school. 

Superintendent Rickoff’s experience led him to feel that 
great improvements had been made in this matter. What was 
chaos twenty-five years ago was now comparative order. He found 
little difficulty in comparing the results of fifteen or more leading 
cities of the United States. There are obstacles which power 
cannot overcome. He suggested a sheet of instructions to school 
officers as to the use of the tables. . 

Superintendent Northrop spoke of the remarkable work of 
Supt. Charles Reade in obtaining such statistics as served London 
for free schools at the late election. ss 

Mr. Bicknell thought that the causes of the want of uniformity 
of statistics should be traced out. These were (1), Public indiffer- 
ence ; (2), Official indifference or carelessness; (3), Want of au- 
thority on the part of officials to secure proper returns ; (4), Want 
of uniform understanding as to the meaning of terms ; (5), An at- 
tempt to prove certain preconceived opinions. He offered a reso- 
lution, that the legal school age of the several States should be 

fixed at five and fifteen years, inclusive, for the purposes of deter- 
mining the questions of school attendance and uniform compari- 
Sons as to juvenile literacy and illiteracy, which was referred to the 
committee on statistics. 

The section then adjourned, to meet in the evening at 7:30 p. m., 
after an invitation had been given to meet, at 2 o'clock p. m., at 
the Curtis School building, Georgetown, at which a meeting of 
the teachers of Washington was held, to listen to a lecture by 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, on the “ Lessons of the Centennial.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


KANSAS. 

— Prof. John Wherrell, the able superintendent of the Leaven- 
pre schools, has prepared an address to the people of the State 
, Kansas, in favor of a uniform system of State normal schools. 

‘should be read by every teacher and taxpayer in the State. 

— The average length of time which schools are kept in Kan- 

Sas during the year is 102 days. 


teil There are 5,243 teachers in Kansas. Of this number, 127 


New Publications. 


THe NoRMAL HIGHER ARITHMETIC; designed for Advanced 
Classes in Common Schools, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, etc., etc. By Edward Brooks, A.M., principal and 
professor of Mathematics in Pennsylvania State Normal School ; 
author of Normal Series of Mathematics, etc. Philadelphia: 
Sower, Potts & Co, Price 1.25. 


The object of the author has been to present a scientific treatise 
of the science of numbers. Special pains have been taken to ex- 
hibit the logical relations of the science. The definitions, rules, 
and statements of principles are brief, and concise. Adhering to 
his plan, the author has developed the science clearly, and yet has 
kept constantly in mind that the large proportion of those who 
study arithmetic need to use it in the transaction of the practical 
affairs of life. It is well supplied with problems and business 
forms adapted to the transactions of practical life. The great 
complaint of our business men of to-day is, that young men come 
from the school to the counting-room without a knowledge of the 
methods in practice. This book wisely presents both theory and 
modern methods and practice in actual business life-~ 


Krusi’s DrawinG-Book, No. 9,—Industrial : Elementary Archi- 
tecture. By Prof. Charles Babcock, professor of Architecture 


in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. New York: D. Apple- 
ton, & Co: 


The design of this elementary series ts to meet the wants of 
pupils in high schools, academies, and technical schools. The 
lessons commence with details of ordinary building, and proceed 
by progressive steps to a consideration of some of the simpler 
forms of ornamental and historical architecture. Part IX. gives 
drawings of Traceried Windows, Early Gothic Window, with 
geometrical tracery of three and four lights; Rose Window—Ital- 
ian—Gothic Wheel Window, Two-light Flowing Tracery Window 
head— A Roof Truss, and A Hammer Roof Truss. The sim- 
plicity of practical character of these books, is a feature much 
in their favor. 


THE MONTHLY READER, Vol. I, No.1. First Grade. Boston: 
John L. Shorey. 


Primary Teachers Rejoice! To meet a want long felt for fresh 
reading matter, that will awaken the interest of pupils, and fix 
their attention, is the object of this beautifully illustrated A/onthly 
Reader. It is not intended to do away with the usual First Reader 
as a drill-book; but to supplement it with reading exercises that 
will stimulate in young children a love for reading. It is fur- 
nished at the low price of fifty cents a year, and will contain six- 
teen pages of reading matter, and illustrated by appropriate en- 
gravings. Single copies five cents. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. Edited by Edwards A. Park, George 
E. Day, and Archibald Deff, Jr., with the codperation of Dr. J. 
P. Thompson of Berlin, and Dr. D. W. Simon of England. 
Quarterly—January, 1877. Andover: W. F. Draper. 


This number, the 133d, maintains the same elevated standard 
that this able journal has always had. It represents the progress 
of thought upon the grand questions under discussion in this ac- 
tive and progressive age. It addresses the advanced and culti- 
vated mind of the country; it is the organ of no sect or party, 
but aims to give carefully prepared articles, showing the spirit and 
genius of the different schools in philosophy and religion, and 
thus performs the proper function of periodical literature. The 
present number has articles on the following topics: “ The Origin 
of the Concept of God”; ‘‘ Theological Education”; “ An Ex- 
position of the Original Text of Genesis I. and II..”; “Govern- 
mental Patronage of Knowledge”; Prof. Max Miiller and his 
American Articles, and many others. 

Price $4.00 per year, in advance, and 10 cents for prepayment 


of postage. 


ComMMON-SCHOOL LITERATURE, English and American ; with sev- 
eral hundred extracts for literary culture. By J. Willis West- 
lake, A.M., professor of English Literature in the State Normal 
School, Millersville, Penn., and author of How to Write Letters, 
etc. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co.; 1877. 


The plan of this work is new, and it seems to us admirably 
suited to the recognized demands of the present educational age. 
It is a model “ thin text-book,” in which the facts, and principles 
are briefly given, in clear and accurate statements, and divested 
of unessential details. The origin and growth of English litera- 
ture is shown through its various eras, from Chaucer to the pres- 
ent time. The lives and literary character of its representative 
authors are concisely given. The choicest gems of thought and 
expression are culled to illustrate the development and culture of 
those who have sown the seed-truths that will yield a perennial 
harvest of noble thought and pure literature. We commend this 
little book to every educator in America. 


TWAIN’s PATENT SELF-PAsTING ScRAP-Book. Published 
by Slote, Woodman & Co., Nos. 119 and 121 William Street, 
ew York. 


Our author is an economist,—a simon-pure political economist, 
—a believer in saving as well as learning, and not only in saving 
the fragments of newspapers, books, etc., but of time, labor, and 
patience. Morals and manners also will be preserved by our 
author by the daily use of his scrap book. He tells us so in his 
sdecription of his invention : . 


“1 have invented and patented a new scrap-book, not to mak 


second rade certificate, 1,919 hold a first grade, and 3,377 hold a 


money out of it, but to economize the profanity of the country. 
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You know that when the average man wants to put something in 
his scrap-book he can’t find his paste, — then he swears; or if he 
finds it, it is dried so hard that it is only fit to eat,—then he swears ; 
if he uses mucilage it mingles with the ink, and next year he can’t 
read his scrap,—the result is barrels and barrels of profanity. 
This can all be saved and devoted to other irritating things, where 
it will do more real and lasting good, simply by substituting my 
self. pasting scrap-book for the old-fashioned one. 

“ You see by the above paragraph that it is a sound moral work, 
and this will commend it to editors and clergymen, and in fact to 
all right-feeling people. If you want testimonials I can get them, 


and of the best sort, and from the best people. One of the most 
refined and cultivated young ladies in Hartford (daughter of a 
clergyman) told me herself, with grateful tears standing in her 
eyes, that since she began to use my scrap-book she had not sworn 
a single oath.” 


Comrort’s GERMAN Course. For Beginners. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is perhaps the best among the many practical German 
grammars now offered to beginners of that noblelanguage. Other 
works surpass it in this or that particular ; but, taken as a whole, 
“ Comfort” bears off the palm. The book is not, however, with- 
out serious defects, But these could easily be remedied ; and upon 
a school-book which has had such a liberal patronage as this, both 
the author and the publisher could well afford the labor and ex- 
pense of a partial reconstruction. Up to Lesson XXXIV., the 
learner is pleased with the book ; but from this point on he usu- 
ally gets out of patience. “All of a sudden,” exclaims he, “the 
book becomes difficult and confusing. Do my best, I can not be 
confident that I fully understand my lesson.” 

We suggest: Let Lessons XXXIV. — LI, be reconstructed Let 
the number of the lessons be increased by ten or twelve, with less 
matter in each lesson, and with more carefully prepared vocabu- 
laries and exercises, Let twice the space be given to “ separable” 
-verbs, to the passive voice, and to the subjunctive mood ; let far 
less be given to compound nouns and adjectives. Above all, let 
all obscure, or at least puzzling sentences, be stricken out. It is 
unwise to give excerpts from poets or prose which need the light 
of their context to be fully appreciated. Let the student, first of 
all, have abundant cases of the plainest applications of each pecul- 
iarity ; and if he is led to the more difficnit ones, let it be only by 
the method of gradual approach. The true place to help him 
over puzzling errors is in critical notes, when he shall have begun 
to read extended texts. Let, therefore, be omitted all such sen- 
tences as the 1st, p. 135; the 13th, p. 139; the 3d and 4th (Ger.), 
p. 144; the 3d, p. 146; and the 2oth, p. 170. We suggest also a 
careful revision of the vocabularies throughout the book. Some 
few words need to be inserted. Should the changes suggested re- 
quire more space, that might profitably be obtained by striking out 
the Reading Lessons, pp. 204-214, and the superfluous Table of 
Cognate Words, pp. 234—239- 

It is really to be hoped that so good a book as this will soon 
have such a thorough revision as will make it worthy of a future 
equal to its past. J. P. Lacrorx. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1877. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BLUE Ray of the Sunlight and of the 
Blue Color of the Sky in Developing Animal and Vegetable 
Life ; in Arresting Disease and Restoring Health in Acute and 
Chronic Disorder to Human and Domestic Animals, As illus- 
tated by the experiments of Gen. A. J. Pleasanton and others, 
between the 1861 and 1876. to the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promhting Agriculture. Cr. octavo cl., $2.00. 


This “ blue” volume has already excited wide discussion, and 
its author, in giving the results of certain experiments to utilize the 
blue color of the sky, in the development of vegetable and animal 
life, has awakened an investigation that will be likely to confirm or 
disprove his practical deductions, The influence upon life and dis- 
ease, if such as this volume claims, are of the highest importance, 
We shall hope that the practical tests and theoretical investiga- 
tions now being carried on will settle the problem. Meanwhile we 
advise all our readers to read the volume for themselves, and judge 
of the evidence produced by Gen. Pleasanton, and make their own 
experiments. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PoLITICAL Economy. By Authur Latham 
Perry, LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 


The design of the author in this work has been ably executed. 
The object is to inculcate principles to young students of ordinary 
intelligence, which will guide them as they progress in their 
studies. Its special aim was to meet a want felt of a recognized 
authority as a text-book for high schools, academies, and colleges. 
There is no science of more importance to the citizens of our re- 
public, than that of political economy; and it is important that 
the essential principles should be made clear to the apprehension 


of all ordinary minds. In this respect, Prof. Perry has been emi- 


nently successful. The sense of every sentence is made as clear 
as language can possibly make it. 

The volume is divided into six chapters, treating of value, pro- 
duction, commerce, money, credit, and taxation, The author’s 
illustrations of principles have been largely drawn from recent 
facts and events in this country and Europe, which enhances their 
interest and significance. The book is valuable for its thorough- 
ness and simplicity, and will be found quite as useful to the gen- 
eral reader as to the student, for whose use it was especially in- 


tended. It is printed in large, clear type, and tastefully bound 
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HELPs TO SPEAK AND Write CoRRECTLY: More 
than One Thousand Mistakes Corrected, and 
Peculiarities of Language Noted. With Prac- 
tical Hints on Composition. By Prof. W. H. 
Larabee of New York, and Prof. H. A. Buttz of 
Drew Theological Seminary. New York: N. 
Tibbals & Son, 
To teachers and parents who desire to promote 

accurate habits of expression, both in writing and 
speaking, this is a book of great value, . It isa 
safe and accurate guide. The most approved au- 
thorities have evidently been consulted, and where 
doubt or difference of opinion exists, in regard to 
the use of words, the best authorities are cited. 
it is brief and yet comprehensive, and the most 
common mistakes are quoted, and valuable sug- 
gestions on composition, punctuation, and mis- 
pronunciation are given. It treats of the right 
and wrong use of words, of all parts of speech, 
and the condemnation of slang and vulgar forms 
of speech is strong and forcible. To all desiring 
to use the purest forms of expression, this little 
work is one of the best helps we have ever seen. 


Common SENSE; or, First Steps in Political 
Economy. For the use of Families and Normal 
Classes, and of Pupils in District, Elementary, 
and Grammar Schools ; being a popular intro- 
duction to the most important truths regarding 
Labor and Capital. By M. R. Leverson, Dr. 
Ph., M.A., author of “ Americen System of Ed- 
ucation,” &c. New York: Authors Pub. Co. 


The design of the author is to aid and influence 
the introduction of the study of moral and eco- 
nomical science in our common schools. It is 
also intended to help all persons, without the aid 
of the living instructor, to acquire a knowledge of 
the elementary truths of these sciences. 

The importance of training the rising genera- 
tion for good citizenship cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Moral training is one of the needs 
of our age, and the formative period of life is the 
time to plant correct principles of political econ- 
omy in the minds and hearts of the rising genera- 
tion. If this book will influence teachers and 
parents to teach the truth, a noble work will be 
done. 


THE NEw AMERICAN PRIMARY, and PRONOUNC- 
wNG SPELLERS. Philadel.: J, H, Butler & Co. 
The plan of these books is admirable,—simple, 

and yet methodical. The “Object Method” is 

happily recognized, and the illustrations are ap- 
propriate and beautiful. The vision is appealed 
to, to aid in acquiring a correct and intelligent use 
of words. The pictures in the primary book form 
an introduction to every lesson, and the pupils 
are taught to find the objects portrayed, name their 
qualities, and then spell the words thus used, 

The Pronouncing Speller follows the pronuycia- 

tion and syllabication of Webster, and laid a 

sensible chart of miscellaneous éest-words. 


ScreNncE In SpoRT MADE PHILOSOPHY IN Ear- 
NEST ; being an ag to illustrate some ele- 
mentary principles physical knowledge, by 
means of Toys and Pastimes. Edited by Robert 
Routledge, B.Sc., F.C.S., author of “ Discov- 
eries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Illustrated. London and New York : 
Geo, Routledge & Sons. 

The primary purpose of the editor was not to 
present a “xf-book of instruction on any of the 
subjects of which he treats, but to stimulate and 
incite an interest in philosophy and science. So 
far as it enters into the presentation of science, 
there has been a strict adherence to accuracy and 
truth, The book is a perfect success in the field 
which it is intended to cover, and the stanza which 
introduces the first chapter admirably expresses 
its scope and spirit : 

“ Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in: 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And age to wear away in.” 

The text is as entertaining as a romance, and 
the illustrations expressive, and well calculated to 
make the youthful wise, in the delectable delights 
of elementary science. 


—The Wide Awake, for the young folks, is es- 
pecially attractive for March; and Badyland, for 
youngest folks, is as beautiful as babyhood is 
sweet. D,. Lothrop & Co, publish, and Miss Far- 
nam edits these gems for the children. 

—The American Naturalist, by H. O. Houghton 
& Co., has an article by Prof. Sanborn Tenney, on 


_ mosquitoes, flies, alligators, etc,, of great interest. 


The entire list of articles is unusually able and in- 
structive, for March, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF. EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Education, 16 Hawley 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from Bo Office on receipt of the retail 7 a Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
treet, Boston, 


Esse of E Grammar. 12™0, pp. 26. Whitney, W. D. inn eat 94 
of Table walk. 12mo, pp. 280. Coleridge, S. T. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1 00 
ocution and Model Speaker. 12mo, pp. 57!- Comstock, Andrew. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 2 00 
Manual of the Constitution. :2mo. & Co. 5° 
. ussey, .C. Hu 
Lake Champlain Ser. Levell,Adam, esson& Co,1 25 
The Songs of P. P. Bliss. Murray, James S. Brainard & Sons. 30 
The Japanese Fate Book. Albert Coggswell. 5° 
Noted Guerrillas. Illus. 8vo, pp. 509- Edwards, John N. Bryan, Broad & Co. 2 50 
All for Her. A Novel. G. W. Carleton & Co, 1 50 
A Hero in the Battle of Life. Marsh, Miss. Robert Carter & Bros. 1 60 
First Book of mnalotes- Rev. ed. Hooker. Harper & Bros. $s 
The Golden Butte 8vo. 
History of Belfast. oa PP. 750- Williamson, J. Loring, Short, & Harrison. 5 00 
alitative Chemical Analysis. 34d ed. Beilstein. D. Van _ Nostrand. 
‘ext Book for Students in Naval History. Paper. Thompson os. Shillington. 40 
Catholic Church in the United States. Murray. liot Pub. Co. 2 50 
Recitations and Readings,—No. 3. Dick. Dick & Fitzgerald. 50 ; 
Rip Van Winkle. School ed. Irving, W. Claxton, Remsen & H. bo 
Ressurrection of the Body. Nisbet. Authors Pub. Co. 1 00 
Majolica and Fayence. Beckwith. D. Appleton & Co. 150 
History of Bunker Hill Monument. Illus. 8vo. Warren, G. W. J. R. Osgood & Co. 6 00 
The Singers’ Hand Book. te, pp. 61. Robyn, H. Conrad Witter. 30 
Lectures at Oxford University. 8vo, pp. 295. Mozley, J. B. ’ E. P. Dutton & Co. | 2 50 
The Belknap Papers. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. soo and 461. Collections. . Mass. Historical Society. 2 50 
American Kegister Blue-Book for 1877. Disturnelle, J. Disturnelle. 2 oo 
Vennor’s Birds of Canada. : vol. 4to. a R. Worthington. 12 00 
The Great Match. No Name Series. © _ Boberts Bros. 3 00 
The Scottish Minstrel. Rogers, Chas. Amer. News Co. 2 00 
The Pocket Dictionary. (French) Bellows. Scrib., Welford & Arms. 5 25 
Acoustics, Light, and Heat. Lees, Wm. G. P. Putnam's Sons 1 50 
History of the United States. 16mo, pp. 3%0. Higginson, T. W. Lee & Shepard. 1 50 
Old Tales Retold from Grecian History. Larned, A. Nelson & 44>" 1 50 
Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Physiology. Steele, J. D. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1 50 
Theory of Fine Art. Torrey. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1 50 
Educational Map of Massachusetts. Fish. William R. Fish. 4 00 
Graded Lessons in English. Reed & Kell Clark & Maynard 50 
Morgant—Art Work. Darley, F. O. W. J. Widdleton. 1§ 00 
Brave Hearts. :2mo. Gray, R. . B. Ford & Co. 175 
Mode! Speaker. Lawrence. Idridge & Bro. 1 50 
Text-Book in Mineralogy. Dana, E. S. John Wiley & Sons. 5 00 


Publishers’ Notes. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of “ Tufts College 
Lectures on Elocution,” by Prof. Moses T. Brown, 
and also an abstract of his first lecture in the 
course, in another column. These lectures em- 
body the more recent discoveries of Tyndall and 
Helmholtz on Sound and Tone, and are of the 
deepest interest to all students and educators. 


We learn that the “ Climax Blackboard Eraser,” 
in the judgment of practical educators, meets a 
great want in the school room. Six hundred 
dozen have been shipped to San Francisco for the 
the trade of the Pacific coast. 


PErsons seeking for “ brain food” will do well 


reals, White Wheat, Oat Meal, and Barley Food,” 
&c., on the first page. 


Messrs. KeurFet & Esser, 111 Fulton street, 
N. Y., offer the most perfect scientific models, 
mathematical instruments, drawing materials that 
can be found in the country. 


Brive & Co., New York, offer the Lloyd Com- 
bination, containing twelve useful articles, for a 
low price. See advertisement on second page. 


Tue best chemists agree that Maynard & 
Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the preémi- 
nence it has sustained for a half century, for legi- 
bility and permanence of color, 


WANTED—To complete a set, Volume JI. of 
History of England, by Harriet Martineau, Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise & Co. ; 1865. 

Also the following volumes of the Proceedings 
of the American Institute of Instruction, for each 
copy of which we will give three months’ sub- 
scription : 1831, 32, '33, '34, "35, 36, "39, ’41, 
"42, "44, "45, 46, "56, "66, "72, 
73- Address THos. W. BiCKNELL, 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 


‘ Monochrome Pictures. 
ancy sketches, and true esentations from nature, 
made to order ; the shetchas, half the ice of the true 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Wesrerty, R. I. 109 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST NET. 


LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address se 
102 tf A. S. LAKE, Suanwanpoan, Ia. 


Treats on Composition, Rhetoric, Conversati Eti- 
quette, &c., and contains News, Pieces for Exhibi- 
tions, Stories, Anecdotes, Poetry, and Useful Facts. It is 
ENT&RTAINING and InsTruUCTive to both Old and Young, 
whether wise or otherwise. Everybody who to 
Shine in Conversation. or to become a Brilliant Writer, will 
find this Peerless Semi-Monthly a Jewel worth keeping. 
Only $1.00 a year; 3 or 6 months, same rate. 

6 cents. Please say in you saw this notice. Ad- 
dress, Tus Mich. 110a 


to notice the advertisement of “ Breakfast Ce-} 


Instruction in Painting 


ON CHINA AND TILES. 

A full assortment of moist and dry Enamel Colors for 
painting on China and Tiles. White China and Tiles in 
great variety, and every thing required for Enamel Painting. 

China and Tiles Painted to Order, and Lessons given by 
competent artists. Send for Price List. 

Address or apply to THEODORE WALTER, 

110 b 16 Newton Place, off Beach St., Boston. 


AT THE 


United. States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Volume of Tone, 
Good Construction, 


Our Upright Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, that received Special 
Mention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN _ THIS COUNTRY. 


the Highest Musical Authorities in 


LISZT, STRAUSS, TITIENS, GOTT 
e World: Ss E S- 
CHALK, WEHIL, &c. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


(@™ Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos sold on Instalments and rented. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 
109 i 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
or Tuomrson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


More Popular than Ever! 


New 
Mathematical 
Series, 


COMPRISING 


New Primary Arithmetic, 


New Elementary Arithmetic, 


New Practical Arithmetic, 


New Elementary Algebra, 
New Higher Algebra, 
New Elementary Geometry. 


This Series has recently been much improved by the ad- 
dition vf a large number of practical Test Examples, which 
will'save much valuable time for the teacher, being arranged 
as Review Exercises. 

The following are a few of the cities and towns in which 
these new books are in use, and giving entire satisfaction: 


Nashua, 


Somerville, 
Marlboro, Holliston, 
St. Albans, Waterbury, 
Glastonbury, Berlin, 
Bristol, Litchfield, 
Vernon, Brewster, 
Webster, Mansfield, 
Haverhill, Jersey City, 
Belmont, Paterson, 
Woodstock, Elizabeth, 
Putnam, Atlantic City, 
Haddam, Hoboken, 
Douglass, Woonsocket, 
So, Hadley, Kingston. 


The above is only a partial list where the Series is 
in general use. 


Before making changes in Text-Books on Mathematics, 
examine these new and improved editions. 


Correspondence solicited, by 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
- 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


“142 and 144 Grand St., NEW YORK. 
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Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ew 
By Prof. R. F. Penner, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


HISTORY OF ROME. 16mo 75 cts. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. cts. 
THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. Paper...... 30 cts. 


Specimen copies for examination at 14 the above prices. 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Publish NEW YORK. 


__~— Analytical Processes, . 200 
Holloway's Beauty of the King, . 1co 
Nisbet's Resurrection of the Body ? 1 00 


Catalogue free. Prize offer now open; send stamp for 
particulars. 109 


M. H. BONER & CO., Agts., 


1102 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L, MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 perdoz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 


NEW-ENGLAND FYOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


*PRINARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 


free on application to 
106 tt 
| 
764 Broadway, New York. 
of God —its and Development; Theism and Sci- 


LAND” 

For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 

LL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 

STUDIES in the Philosophy of Religion 
History. By A. M. Subjects: The tae 

enesis 

entific Speculation; The Belief in Immortality ; The Place 
of the Hindoo European and Semitic Races in History, etc 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. $1.75. 
RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. By W. R. S. Raston, 
M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 1072 


URRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


— PUBLISH — 
“ Prats Home Tatk awp Mgpicat Common Senses,” — 
nearly 1000 pages, 200 illustrations, — by Dr. E. B. Foorr, 
of 120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Purchasers of this book are 
at liberty to comsw/t its author in person or by mail /ree. 
Price by mail, postage prepaid, $3.25 for the Standard edi- 
tion, or $1.50 for the Pepudar edition, which contains all the 
same matter and illustrations. Contents table, free. 
AGENTS WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 
104 h 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


ic readers,—also to the profession as being emi 1 
calculated for the use of ‘Schools, Classes, and private ad 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIALS for OBJ ECT-TEACHING and the 
KINDERGARTEN, in Homes and Schools. Also In- 
struction Games and Home Amusements. Complete Cata- 
logues in any branch sent on application. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpep aT 
ror KtnDERGARTEN MATERIALS. ‘ 106 tf 


REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos, 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee's English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl's Choice Reading Series. 
Walkers Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasening. ~ 
*.* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 


lishers. 103 2z 


& BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part I. For Young 
Children. By Richard G. Parker. 16mo, 38 cents. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part II. First Les- 
sons in Natural Philosophy. 16mo, 56 cents. 

Parker’s Natural y (Plympton). A 
of Natural and Experimental Philosoph 
By R. G. Parker. A Thorough Revision, with adds. 
tions, by Prof. G. W. Plympton. 12mo, $1.75. 

Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell). An Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy, for college students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype edition. Prof 
Snell’s second revision. 8vo, $3.50. 


Full lists on application. Liberal terms for introduction. 
104 


;STes & LAURIAT, Boston. 


READY AT LAST! 


“SIDONIE.” 


_“ The characters are all depicted with the touch of an ar- 
ust. Ina word, it is a romance full of interest, and told 
skill in pure and elegant English.”” — 4. Y. 
er 
“It isa splendid book.”—S. R. i 
Literary Vota —S. Crocker, Editor of the 
[tis one of those rare romances which do not perish with 
the flowers of Spring, or go out of fashion with the fall bon- 
nets. The author is gifted with rare and remarkable qualifi- 
cations, imagination, intelligence, the power of creating char- 
acter, and above all with a purity, sweetness, and sincerity 


of nature, that lend to his writings a charm exquisite, yet in- 
definable, like the perfume of a flower.” —Ltecy H, Hooper. 

63,000 sold im Europe, 4000 ordered in advance of 
publication in America, 


All booksellers have it. Price, $1.50. Cloth, extra. 


Also, recently published, Meeting the Sun: A Jour- 
“ty ALL Rounp THe Wort; 50 Plates, $4.50. Roman 
Legends: anp Lors; R. H. Busk; $2.50. 
Half Hours With Insects; by A. S. Packard, Jr., 
with 200 Illustrations ; $2.50. 

Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

105 ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


109 


. | Gildersleeve’s 


| Pynchon’s Chemical Physics 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 


THROUGH THE EYE TO THE HEART. By 

Rev. W. F. Crarts. Giving the whole th of Ilus- 

tration and Blackboard Work, with Blackboard Exer 

Object-Lessons, etc., for every Lesson of 1877, adap’ 

to the teacher’s slate as well as the superintendent’s black- 
Introduction by J. H. Vincent, D.D. Price $1.50. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nors Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


te BEST BOOKS. 
Particular attention given to su ng Libraries. 


om as to Editions, latest Authorities, &c. 
| nqul ri es cheerfully answered. to pay 


return poses, Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes” ers, History, and 


Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
es. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 
VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 


Prescott’s Organic Analysis .........---. 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


IDDLETON’S 
Editions Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabri 


1 
3.50 
104 22 


Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. .--+++-+seeeseeeeees 5-25 
The Literature of Europe. 3 vols. ...-.--++ 7 00 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 5.25 
May’s Constitut’! “ 2vols. 3.50 


is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New Yorx. 


yee WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 


Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
beart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


104 22 


i 


[_°Ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


The Farm-Yard 
Stedous Club of Jotham, 


R. WORTHINGTON... New York. 


MEMOIRS OF N. MACLEOD. 

By Donald Macleod. New Edition......-+.+--$200 
LECTURES AND SERMONS. 

By Dr. Pumshon... 
HISTORY OF FREE MASONRY. 


Hyneman 
ROMAN 
Dr. 


Story of Our 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
Harvard Book- k, . . 4100 
For every Teacher's table. 
Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 
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OHN WILEY & SONS, 
Assaying and Astronomy. 
Kert. Translated by W. A. Goodyear. 1 vol. samo, 
Mitrcuett. Fourth edition, edited by William 
P. ps Payster Ricketts, E. M. P. H. D. of School 
Physical, with Astronomical Problems and Solar 
ton. Fourth Edition, revise and en- 
THE BEST READING. 
WITH 
Fifteenth Edition, entirely rewritten, and ht down to 
Literatures. 
“ By far the best work of the kind.”’ 
ndependent. 


Publishers. 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Text-Books on 

A TREATISE on the Assaying of Lead, Silver, 
Copper, Gold, and Mercury. By Bopemann and 
cloth. $2.s0. 

A MANUAL of Practical Assaying. - 1 Joun 

rookes. 
1 vol, thick 8vo, cloth. $10.00. 

NOTES on Assaying and A Schemes. By 
of Mines, Columbia College. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 

A TREATISE on Astronomy, Spherical and 
Lunar, and other Astronomical Tables, for the use of 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. By W: LLIAM A. Nor- 
larged. Numerous plates, 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 

NOW READY: 
Hints on the Selection of Books, 
the Formation of 
on Courses of Reading, etc., 
A Classified and Priced Bibliography 
for Easy Reference. 
August, 1876; with the addition of Priced Lists of the 
best Books in French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
Epirep sy F. B, PERKINS. 
8vo, paper, $1.25; cloth extra, $1.75. 
— The College Courant. 
“ We know of no manual that can take ag gy 20 
—N. ¥. 
“Invaluable alike for readers, buyers, and sellers of books.” 
—Fort Wayne Gazette. 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Fifteenth Revised Edition, 
WITH AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. 
Large octavo, cloth extra, $9; half Russia, $12, 


The most comprehensive and trustworthy book of refer- 
ence in this department ever published. 


For sale by all Booksellers, and sent prepaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


110 a 182 Fifth Avenue, NEW ¥ORK. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
For One Dollar! 


These are NOT CHEAP PICTURES, but comprise the 
pair of excellent PHOTOGRAPHS, 


“Melancholy” and “ Mirth,” 


And the pair of finely finished CHROMOS, 


“LAKE GEORGE” and “LAKE OF FOUR CANTONS,” 


which were offered some years ago as PREMIUMS by the 
publishers of the Congregat ionalist. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHS are mounted on stiff cardboard, 
and are 14 by 18. They are intended to impersonate the 
delineated by Milton in his well-known compan- 
ion poems, Penseroso”’ and L’ Allegro.” 

THE CHROMOS are mounted r for framing, and 
are 10 by 12. They forma beautiful pair, illustrative both 
of American and Swiss scenery, and are peculiarly suited, by 
reason of their similarity in » treatment, and coloring, 
to be companion pictures. 

The selling price of the four pictures was $4.00; but as we 
have no further use for them as premiums, we now offer the 
balance on hand at the merely nominal  saag of Fifty Cents 
Sor either pair, or One Dollar for the four. They may be 
taken at our — or they wee sent by mail, postpaid. 
All orders shou sent, with the money, to 

Wr L. GREENE & CO., 
1 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


d 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest-to the most elaborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates. 
GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
34 Bromfield Street. 
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ART 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The \ 
Potter's wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the pereeeren of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 

ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
lasses —— _ Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorators’ Materials furnished. 
J. 8. LOCKE & Co., 
_ 23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Pottery. 106 (3) 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Traps Marx, Gillott’s,\* name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Bells of Cop, and Tin, mounted 
the langings, for Churches, 
, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Five 
4 Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cinvinnati. 
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NEW ERA in teaching Penmanship. Particulars free 


P. > 
J. D. Horcoma, Box 31, Mallet Creek, O. 10 b 


our own town. 
LLETT & CO., 


Terms and $5 outfit 
Portland, Maine. 


| anted the best and cheapest Eraser in } 
the market. Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
| EMACK, Manftr., 114 William St., Mew Yor’. 107 tt 
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NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF. EDUCATION. 


Publishers. Publishers. | Publishers. 


Publishers. 


The Boston of Hutchi- 
son’s Physiology 

“ This book is one of the very few school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is 
the practi vice it gives on jenic topics, ° illus- 

trations are ponies ly and the book is well printed and 
Yeumans’s Botanical Series ; a 


Mins 
Krusi’s In tive Dra This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
each tions as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, mouth College, Iowa State University, lowa Agricultural 
Everything brought up to date); 
of Zoology ; 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 


College, Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., &. ; 
im High Schools, like the Boston (nine in number), Cam- 

idge, Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn., Bal- 
timore, Md, Milwaukee, Wis., and in hundreds of others; 
also in hundreds of Schools 

The volume is {fully illustrated, and is attractively bound, 
pages, Retail Price, $1.50. wil 
to Teachers for examination on receipt -price. Very 

For information, and terms of introduction, cal] upon or | jiperal terms for first introduction. 
address M. W. HAZEN, Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 

a2 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 110 (m) 5 Barclay St., New York. 


S. BARNES & CO., OWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
A. Publishers of the PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, | P*bish the following favorite Tex-books: 


Monroe’s Read and ; 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Warren’s New Geogra 
The National Teachers’ Library Greene’s New Grammars. 
Strictly professional 


Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
books for RECEIVED THE Mapa. 
or Mgrit at THE Vienna ExposiTION OF 1873. 
than mentice.” (See report of U. S. 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxtvu.) 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. Catal . Liberal ecieteination enh 
la Books in use. 


WAREHOUSE, in exchange for 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. JAMES A. BOWEN, New England 
_ WALTER H. FAUN A 
General Agent for New England, W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Nce,|™ N. 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 
OBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 
] H. BUTLER & CO., x... 
° PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER’S Exercises in English Composition, 
and other new and popular Text-Booxs. 


For circulars and information, call or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 

142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 101 22 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


ISSUED MARCH I. 
Essentials of English 
Schools. By W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 
Fitz’s 12-inch Globe, new mountings. 
Hudson’s Pamphlets of Shakespeare. 
“Our World” es. 
im Course. Complete. 


Publish the follewing 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. of 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 


Grammar. For the use 


Address for New-England States: Allen & Greenough’s 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, Goodwin's Grk. Gr., New Reader, Anabasis, &c. 
Mason's Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 

56 az : PROVIDENCE, R. I. Harvard Examination Papers (76). 


Manual Constitution. 


“ As a Text-Book, by all odds the best of its kind.” —7%e Nation. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE Unitrep States. Designed for Instruction 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By \srael Ward Andrews, 
D.D., President of Marietta College. 

PRICE.—Pull Cloth: Rated, $1.50: for introduction into schools where not siready in une, $1.18,, 

Sincie Samr_e examina a view introduction, sen -paid, . 

Library Edition, full sheep, $2.00. 
ADOPTED FOR . 

E. Greenwich Seminary,R.I. | Greenwich Academy, R. L 

Western Reserve College, O. Kimball Academy, N. H. 
Iowa College, Grinnell. Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 
Simpson Centenary Coll., Ia. Earlham College, Ind. 
Pittsburg Female College. Kalamazoo College, Mich. 
Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg College, Ohio, 


Antioch College, Ohio. 
Marietta College, Ohio, 
Olivet College, Mich. 
Wabash College, Ind. 
Westfield College, Ill. 
Christian College, 


Rutgers Col ss Academy, Andover. Dickinson College, Pa. 
Cornell Col Iowa. Hallowell Sci. Institute, Me. Dennison Univ., O. 
State Normal, Farmington, Me. | Northwest Ohio Normal. Ohio Wesleyan University, 
State Normal, Castine, Me. Kewanna (Ind.) Normal. Ohio University, Athens. 
State Normal, Plymouth, N.H. Champ (IIL) Normal. Baldwin University, Ohio, 


Dover (Ill.) Normal. 
Boston (Mass.) Normal. 


Towa State University. 
Indiana State University, 
Mich. State Agric. College. 
State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. _IIl. Industrial University. Bates College, Maine. 

State Normal, Kirksville, Mo, Missouri State University. Hughes High School, Cin’ti. 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Fisk University, Tennessee, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
Colby University, Me. 
Hartsville University, Ind. 
University of Chicago. 
Bowdoin College, Maine. 


State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. 
State Normal, Emporia, Ks. 
State Normal, Leavenworth, Ks. 
State Normal, Normal, Ill. 


Providence, R. I. Lawrenceburg, Ind. Columbia City, Ind. Sedalia, Mo. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. Ludlow, Vt. Wabash, I Taunton, Mass, 
Somerville, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. Sandwich, Mass. E. Des Moines, Ta. 
Xenia, Ohio. Skowhegan, Me. Huntington, Ind. Hollister, Mass. 
Willimantic, Conn, New Bedford, Mass. Franklin, N. H. Welford, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. Columbia, Mo. Ionia, Mich. Chillicothe, Mo. 
Lawrence, Mass. Bloomington, Ind. Erie, Pa. Cambridge, O. 

Ware, Mass, Spencer, Mass. Chillicothe, O, Ipswich, Mass. 
So, Hadley, Mass. Mankato, Minn. &c, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 


‘ CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY New-England Avent, 
Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 
The aggregate ulation of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system ota age Training is now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. | 
In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text- 


For terms, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
A ‘or New England, 
104 22 41 rrofin hf BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 


Vol. I. GENERAL SKETOR. * New ed., with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. - 
Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
, H, 0. HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Klement of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarieriy). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


SON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


. NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

For New-England States address 

GEO. H. DAMON, 
as 66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

possessor of a Porte Lumi agic Lantern, or 
other A atus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for —— temporary apparatus are worth many 

portion of the wor a in ;& 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
id, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 


Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogne 
Sent free by mail on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CoO.|¢amP 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 814, 
The Elemen Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zathetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Situ, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos, 55 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


“AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 


| Bartley’s Improved School Reco 


Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Spelier, 

Fellow’s First in Grammar, 
MacVicars Hand- k of Arithmetic, 


Kingsb & Graley’s School Songs, Hours, 
MacKlrath’s Dictionary of 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
2 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury’¢ Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary School Tablets, 
Worcester’s History, Philbrick’s Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice 


and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
To R3 HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 


solicited. All Educators interested in 


Correspondence 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 | obtaining the best Text-Books are invited to call. 103 


WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 


The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers ; 


Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 

1l’s Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
Pa D. & 8.’s Tracing and 8 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew’s Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Com Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek jes. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Rolle & Gilets Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Cam ree 
Wilson’s Punctuation. = 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
Box 4374. : ohn Street, 
Gen'! New-England A EW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 id St, Boston. 104 22 


Books. 
Course. 


500 Volumes in One! 
AGENTS WANTED for the Library of 


Poetry and Song! 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
nglish, Scotch, Irish, and American, 


BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


If one had the complete works of all the poets, itself a 
large library, costing érom $500 to $1000, he would not gain 
in a lifetime, perhaps, so comprehensive a knowledge of the 

i wrote, aces r 
from thie nt volume. The handsomest and cheapest 
subscription extant. Haying AN IMMENSE SALE. 
Extraterms! Send for Circular. 

B, PORD & 00,, 27 Park Ple<o, N.Y. 
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